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AN ABSTRACT 


"Organization of the Government for Disarmament" is an attempt to 
present a description of the activities of the several departments and 
agencies of the United States Government involved in disarmament and 
arus control efforts. The paper attempts more than description, however, 
by noting a few of the organizational deficiencies that have accompanied 
U.S. disarmament efforts in the past and emphasizing those that, in the 
epinion of the writer, have not been adequately corrected in recent 
years. One purpose of the paper is to underline both the breadth of the 
disarmament organization and the extent of the role of the Department of 
Defense in making arts control policy. The disarmament research activi- 
ties of the Government are examined in the paper, and it is found that 
research has been concentrated excessively on technical problems rather 
than political issues. 

The study also notes that coordination among the various govern- 
mental organizations has been good generally, despite the clumsy 
apparatus. Supposedly "good" organization will not result necessarily 
in "good" disarmanent policy. 
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PREFACE 


. « « I must stress that organization, machinery and 
cowpetent people alome cannot guarantee the success of the 
mission of our country to prevent war, curb the arms race, 
and create lasting conditions of peace. Lut they can assure 
that the best monngy ty of which we are capable is directed 
toward these ends. 

Disarmament as a philosophy and as an international political 
issue is the subject of more controversy and discussion today than ever 
before. Prior to World War II, disarmament was viewed not only as an 
éttempt to lessen the dangers ef wer, but also as an economic measure to 
reduce the arms burden and devote the benefits gained to economic 
progress for all. As military science has evolved in the last fifteen 
years, however, disarmament has become linked with the survival of 
civilization, and the need for some form of international arms regula- 
tion has become more urgent than ever. 

Because of the impact of modern military technology as well as 
the international political developments since the war, there has been a 
definite shift of emphasis in the philosophy of disarmament. From the 
historic concept of disarmament (or arus control) without inspection and 
control measures, disarmanent efforts have tended to concentrate on 
increased international stability as a basis for various systems of arms 
control. This transformation in the policy of the government from that 
of disarmament in its historic sense was forcefully stated by Secretary 


of State Dulles in a radio and television address: 


lrrom a letter by John J. McCloy to Presideat Kennedy, June 23, 
1961, enclosing a draft of a bill "to establish a United States Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and Security." 


iif 
Let me first of all wake clear that we do not of course use 
the word "disarmament" in any literal sense. Wo one is thinking 
of cisarming the United States or the Soviet Union or any other 
nation, What we are seeking is action, in the field of arma 
ments, which will reduce = ganger of war. It is imperative 
that we seek this result. 

Unfortunately, the government's collective position has not 
always been this clear, even at the time of the Secretary's statement. 
There have been occasional unintentional conflicts between our stated 
goal of disarmement (in its contemporary sense) end our military policy; 
divergencies of opinion within the government have been illuminated; and 
the efforts cf the government to organize a disarmament program have 
often been either sporadic or half-hearted. 

The impression has been gained, rightfully or otherwise, that the 
United States favors disarmament in its historic concept. Usually, 
however, members of the government who have talked of disarmament have 
actually been thinking in terms of arms control. Disarmament may be an 
ultimate goal in their thinking, but it is tempered by several basic 
political pre-conditions. The Soviet government has been uninhibited in 
its flat challenge for "general and complete disarmament within four 
years." This has been a very attractive argument that appeals to a war- 
weary and tension-tried world. It is extremely difficult for the U.S. 
Government either to accept or reject this position. Our attempts to 
gain the political advantages of the term disarmament while not fully 
espousing this position have produced only inconclusive and confusing 


results. 


2Department of State, Press Release 30, July 22, 1957, p. 1. 
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What is the significance of this lack of purpose and direction? 
Does it mean that the American people--and individual members of the 
government-~do not have a disarmament philosophy, or have no faith in 
any form of disarmament? Or dees it mean that there has been no sincere 
disarmament effort by the government? It means neither of these. 
Essentially, and this is the central theme of this paper, there has been 
no concentrated effort within the government to develop a sound disarma- 
ment philosophy that would serve as a basis for researchers, policy- 
makers, and negotiators. There has been extensive research for disarma- 
ment--or arms control--and lots of policy made in recent years, but much 
of it on an ad hoc basis designed to meet or counter the latest Soviet 
disarmament offensive. As a result, policies have occasionally appeared 
Negative and designed more for propaganda than negotiation. 

Although the volume of information on the general subject of 
disarmament is staggering, littie effort has been devoted to a study of 
the nature of the governmental framework that produces disarmament 
policy. It is felt that this is an area that should not be neglected. 
Problems in the field of disarmament are not necessarily the same as any 
other issue of foreign policy. This was emphasized by Secretary of 
State Rusk in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
behalf of the proposed Disarmament Agency: 

Disarmament is a unique problem in the field of foreign affairs. 

I know cf no other single matter in the international area that 
exceeds it in scope and breadth. It entails not only a complex 


of political issues, but involves a wealth of technical, scientific, 
and military problems which in many respects are outside the 
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Department's normal concerns and, in many instances, reach beyond 
the operational functions the Departinent is designed to handle. 


Disarmament is an emotional issue that is often enveloped in an 
aura of utopia on earth; at the same tite, disarmament policy is an 
integral portion of our national security policy. How the Departments 
of State and Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other agencies 
within the Executive Branch function in the area of arms control, and 
how this activity is inhibited or enhanced by the Congress, deserves 
considerable attention. Fundamental goals and objectives must be ceter- 
Mined before effective policy can be formulated. These goals cannot be 
the product of one man, one agency, or even the product of only one 
branch of the government. It is reasonable to question whether past 
efforts have been satisfactory, and whether the present course is in the 


proper direction. 


2United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Disarmament Agency, Hearings on S. 2180, A Bill to Establish a United 
States Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security, 87th Congress, 
Ast Session, August 1-16, 1961 (Weshington; Government Printing 
Office, 1961), p. 15, hereafter cited as senate Hearings on Disarmament 


Agency. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT 


I. DISARMAMENT: URGENCY AND INERTIA 


Ever since disarmament was first seriously considered by an 
international body (The Hague Conference of 1899) as a solution for some 
of the political and economic problems confronting man, it has been 
receiving increased attention from informed and concerned private 
citizens as well as the statesmen of the world. The quantity of human 
effort in the form of research, studies, conferences, and diplomacy 
seems to be closely correlated to the level of international tension and 
proportional to the capability of man to perfect methods with which to 
destroy himself. Much of this effort, both private and governmental, is 
the product of serious thought and fresh approach to the basic issues of 
disarmament. Without doubt, the deluge of literature in recent years 
devoted to the discussion of disarmament is sincere and reflects a 
genuine concern for the future of civilization. Nevertheless, in the 
rush to devise some way out of our present arms dilemma, disarmament has 
tended to become a popularized intellectual exercise as well as a 
legitimate political objective, and some of the literature that has 
dealt with the subject of disarmament has been stimulating intellec- 
tually but not too productive of fruitful public debate. It is not 
intended that any proposal is too frivolous, too complicated, or too 


divorced from what one person might consider reality to warrant serious 


consideration. After all, how far are we from reality when we contemplate 
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weapons such as the so-called neutron bomb, which--not too facetiously-- 
might be called the ultimate in the "dirty" weapon?! 

Despite this recent focus of attention on disarmament, no nation 
has indicated any urgent desire to disarm unilaterally. Although uni- 
lateral disarmament appeals to some segments of society, it would not 
necessarily result in reduced international tension. Voiuntary or en- 
forced accommodation among conflicting states would most Likely be much 
more productive. Such accommodation might be realized within an inter- 
national political order that is capable of restraining even the major 
powers, i.e., a system of “world government," or federation. Despite 
the attention this subject has received, and despite the welcome suc- 
cesses in the formation of regional organizations in recent years 
(primarily in the economic field), there is still no clearly defined 
political movement towarcs 4 supra-national organization capable of 
resolving great power disputes. Until such a system has become a 
reality, each nation feels compelled within the limitations of the pres- 
ent system to protect and advance its own interests, as it determines 
them. Customarily the use of force has been justified in the past as a 
legitimate means of settling international disputes when normal politi- 


cal and judicial procedures have failed. However, with the avent of 


laccording to columnist Marquis Childs, the neutron bomb consists 
of ". . . hydrogen fusion set off without the trigger of an atomic 
explosion, which kills all life without causing physical destruction,” 
"Fear is the Spur on Test Decision," The Washington Post, July 4, 1961, 
p. 12. It has not yet been demonstrated that such a weapon can be 
developed, although it is occasionally reported that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are working on it. 
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today's weapons, some of which are alsiost indescribable in their de- 
structive effects, war is being seriously challenged as a rational 
political act. 

Thus we arrive at what may be considered the fundamental dilemma 
of the disarmament problem--the conflict between the effects of modern 
military science and the historic concept of national sovereignty, or 
the right of a state to use military force to defend itself. The 
frightening upward spiral of the destructive capability of the weapons 
that are devised seems to call for a major overhaul of the international 
political system, if this were possible. Yet, as we add to our arsenals 
and threaten each other with nuclear destruction, we are at the same 
time confronted with a quantitative strengthening of the only political 
institution that possesses the power to e&@ploy these weapons, the 
sovereign state. It is likely that the increased emphasis on national 
sovereignty, or the prerogatives of sovereignty, is detrimental to the 
development of an international political system capable of obviating 
warfare, or at least confining its destructive effect. Although there 
has been a trend toward regionalism, best exemplified by developments in 
Western Europe, the emphasis in this trend has been primarily economic 
and not as powerful as the growth of nationalism and severeign integrity. 

Sovereignty is inextricably involved with disarmament efforts. 
The Soviet Union is inherently opposed to any system of detailed inspec- 
tion and control to support a disarmament program as being designed 
primarily to subvert her sovereign rights and provide access to her 
military secrets for "imperialist spies" in the guise of international 


inspectors. On the other hand, the extent to which the United States 
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4 
would relinquish some measure of sovereignty in support of a comprehen- 
sive inspection and control system is justifiably subject to question, 
because the United States has not been effectively challenged. Both the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, as well as most other nations, reso- 
lutely depend upon extensive armed forces as a protector of their 
sovereignty. Despite the urgency of the international situation, in 
which more destructive weapons are threatened with increasing regularity, 
the sense of urgency has not overcome the inertia of political sover- 
eignty. 

Some writers feel that the international community has already 
passed the "point of no return" for effective disarmament, and that 
"Rapid development of nuclear weapons with delivery missiles now makes 


e Whether this is a correct evaluation or 


adequate control impossible." 
not is not central to the issue at hand; U.S. disarmament efforts will 
undoubtedly be continued and increased, despite the fundamental conflict 
between the urgency of survival and the inertia of the political state 


systen. 


II. DISARMAMENT OR ARMS CONTROL? 


Partly as a result of this clash between urgency and inertia, the 


philosophy of arms control has generally replaced that of disarmauent in 


2Eugene Rabinowitch, "New Year's Thoughts," Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, 1h:2, January, 1958. This writer feels that Mr. Rabinowitch 
clearly stated the essence of the disarmament dilemma in this brief 
article, when he noted that "The politicians had no sense of extreme 
urgency. Since 195, the development of their ideas has been consist- 
ently behind the progress of weapons technology." Mr. Rabinowitch 
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5 
the literary, educational, and governmental circles in the United States. 
This displacement is far from compizte, for there is a body of opinion 
in this country (and an even more pronounced group abroad, especially in 
western surope) which vehemently rejects the concept of arms control as 
a dangerous and irresponsible substitute for the true goal of world 
peace through disarmament. The two terms are not mutually exclusive or 
necessarily contradictory, however, as they are defined by most of the 
advocates of arms control today. It might be beneficial, therefore, to 
present briefly a few of the different definitive concepts without any 
attempt at detaile< discussion, and with an intent to avoid the quick- 
sand of the semantic argument over whether armaments themselves are a 
cause or syaptom of international tension. For the purposes of the 
remainder of this paper, however, the terms disarmament and arms control 
will be used interchangeably. 

Any study of the current concepts of disarmament will quickly 
{illuminate a broad spectrum of views, from the historical definition of 
disarmament on the one hand, in which armed forces are reduced to that 
bare minimum consistent with internal security, to the more sophisti- 
cated definitions of arms control on the other hand, some of which pro- 
pose even a strengthening of armed forces in various categories in order 


to provide a more stable international environment. 


continued that "For the time being, there are only two alternatives 
left: disarmament without effective controls, or acceptance of the 
state of ‘mutual deterrence' as guarantee of peace - until a true world 
community has been created." 


6 

The adherents of "general anc complete" disarmament are steadfast 

in their purpose and quite vocal in their demands. In the Western world, 
the disarmament advocates range al1 the way from the pacifist "ban the 
bomb" demonstrators to the more legalistic preponents of complete dis- 


3 The proliferation 


armament tied in with a form of world governments. 
and confusion of disarmament plans propesed in the Western world are not 
matched in the Soviet block, however, where the call is for general and 
complete disarmament within four years. This is not an innovation of 
Premier Khrushchev's; Litvinov was voicing the same challenge thirty 
years ago." 

The disarmament spectrum includes an indefinite number of varia- 
tions of disarmament and arms control proposals. One of these is that 


arms control is merely a step leading toward disarmament, and that the 


concern of disarmament is; 


3Perhaps the most comprehensive and scholarly attempt to link 
disarmament with world government is the monumental effort of Grenville 
Clark and Louis Sohn, World Peace Through World Law (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958). Clark and Sohn present their concept 
of a detailed disarmament schedule in Annex I, pp. 203-299. Essen- 
tially, they call for a preparatory phase of two years in which an 
armament census would be taken and the political framework for inter- 
national government would be established (including an international 
police force), followec by a ten-year disarmament schedule in which each 
nation will disarm ten per cent of its forces each year. 


rN Litvinov speech in 1933 has a familiar ring today: "Speaking 
of disarmament, I permit myself to say here that the failure of the 
Geneva conference has still more strengthened us in the conviction that 
the only possible method of disarmament which would be not only effec- 
tive but also practical and easily carried out is complete disarmament, 
the idea of which we shall continue to put forward at every convenient 
opportunity." Jane Degras (ed.), Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 
Volume III, 1933-1941 (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), p. 3. 
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. . - the actual reduction of arms and military forces 
and its goal, customarily, is the assolute elimination of 
all forces. Arms control is the direction of a country's 
military policy to reduce the likelihood and violence of 
war. Disarmament may be part of an arms control plan... 

Other concepts of arms control move even further away from the 
traditional goal of disarmament. Usually these definitions are ex- 
pressed by the proponents of the theory of "stable deterrence," and 
include some small measure of international control of arms. One view 
is that: 

The notion of arms control recognizes that suitable 

schemes may be devised to reduce fear of surprise attack, 
to achieve greater stability, to lessen dangers of war, and 
that achievement of these goals may not involve large scale 
disarmament either at first or at all. The =~ of arms 
control is larger than that of disarmament alone. 

The "stable deterrent" school has many advocates both inside and 
outside the government. It is this group that stresses the strong 
interrelationship between strategy and weapons systems, indicating that 
the latter now determines the former. The primary advantage of stable 
deterrence is that unilateral action can safely be taken to approach 
this goal, and that theoretically it is desirable for each side to 


progress as far as possible toward the possession of a stable deterrent 


military posture. Its principle disadvantage, this writer feels, is 


Sarthur T. Hadley, The Nation's Safety and Arms Control (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1961), p. 0. 


Camrom H. Kate, "Some Things to Think and Some to Do," Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, 17:12, April, 1961. In a companion plece in 
the same Issue, Frank Bothwell stated in "The Initiative is Ours," p. 
126, that "The fundamental problem of arms control is the achievement 
and stabilization of a strategic balance between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union." 
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8 
that it does nothing to abate the ars race, and is severely limited to 
the current situation of what might be termed nuclear bi-polarity. 
Stability based upon mutual deterrence, without international inspection 
and control, would soon evaporate upon the appearance of a major nuclear 
"Nth power,” such as Communist China. Ironically, the current trends of 
military strategy in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.K. leading toward a degree 
of internaticnal stability coincide with estiwates that Communist China 
will probably possess nuclear weapons in two or three years. Inter- 
national instability resulting from the possession of nuclear weapons by 
China will far more than offset any lessening of tension resulting from 
the more stable weapons systems employed in the future by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps the broadest definition of arms control--and thus the 

most difficult to employ effectively--is that: 

. « . “arms control" (comprises) the entire spectrum of 
possible arrangements - from armed "deterrence" schemes, which 
may require the building up of certain types of armaments, all 
the way to universal disarmament - with the common feature, 
however, that these arrangements are adopted as part of a 
conscious effort to decrease and vane id minimize the 
likelinood of uninhibited armed conflict. 

The difficulty is to determine which of these pegs the United 

States Government should hang its disarmament hat on. Should it select 
the internationally wore popular--yet "idealistic"--goal of complete 


disarmament, or reach for something more “"reaiistic" such as a more 


stable ailitary posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? 


‘Bernard T. Feld, “Inspection Techniques of Arms Control," in 
Donald G. Brennan (ed.), Arms Control, Disarmament, and National Security 
(Wew York; George Brazilier, 1961), pp. 317-310. 
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TII. FUNDAMENTAL POLITICAL GOALS 


A brief discussion of the various views of disarmament and arms 
control suggests what is felt to be the most critical weakness of the 
organization of the government for disarmament: the determination of 
the fundamental political goals that is required before policy can be 
formulated. Within certain limitations, governmental agencies are able 
to develop disarmament positions for the negotiators to work with; tech 
nical advice on specific issues of military policy, weapons employaent, 
nuclear test inspection, and other similar data, may be abundantly 
available in the various departments, but it would appear that nowhere 
is there an established institution or forum or committee whose function 
is the discussion and resolution of the basic political issues confront- 
ing the United States. Do the American people sincerely want disarma- 
ment? If so, is this considered a feasible political goal commensurate 
with our security at the present time, in the near future, or as a 
distant objective? And under what conditions will we accept the demo- 
bilization of our armed forces anc the dismantling of the industrial 
complex designed to support these forces? Uo the American people feel 
that disarmament is a realistic objective only after the establishment 
of a world order superior to the sovereign state system now in effect? 
Is such a world order--or world governwent--one of the fundamental goals 
of the United States? How much risk can our government accept in any 
agreement for arms control, when it seems evident that most Americans 
are convinced that “you can't trust the Russians," and "the only thing 


they respect is power." If these are valid interpretations of the 
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19 
attitudes of Americans (without discussing their merit), is it sound 
political policy to state that disarmament is now our nusiber one ob jec- 
tive? 

It is also questionable whether our goverment has been organized 
properly te resolve the legal, ecomomic, and political implications of 
disarmament. These issues have not been fully presented to the naticn. 
Dees our Constitution--or federal law--require ucdification in order tu 
perait the establishment of international inspection teams at critical 
sontrol points throughcut the country? what is the capability of our 
economy to absorb all or a portion of the iomease defense- industrial 
activities into the non-cefense sector of the economy within the course 
of a few years, if disarmament were to become a reality? 

These rhetorical questions could be continued indefinitely, of 
course. They are indicative of the tremendous political and econonic, 
as Well @s military, implications of disarmament. At the risk of being 
repetitive, it is suggested that these issues, or the product of their 
attempted resolution, represent what should be the foundation of United 
States disarmament policies and negctiating positions. 

The need to determine and formulate basic go@ls in this area has 
been recognized and clearly defined by several authorities. One excel- 
lent treatment of this issue suggests that: 

In this jet-nuclear-miss{ie age, nothing strikes a stronger 
chord of hope in the heart of san than the ideal of auitilateral, 
effective and foolproof disarmament. Disarmament is a magic 
word, but perhaps not a very useful tera. It ig more realistic 
to speak of the limitation and control of arms rather than 
"disarmawent," for ei early elidination of netional arnazents 


down to the level needed oniy for internal domestic order seems 
out of the question. Another point to underscore is that 
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ll 
armaments are a symptom rather than a cause of international 
differences, although it must be granted that growing military 
capability can inflame suspicion and distrust among nations. 

The assumption of U.S. strategic planners that the Soviet Union 
is actively prosecuting a program of ideological and territorial 
expansion in which the use of military force is always a pos- 
sibility makes it extremely difficult to set in motion negotia- 
tions for some degree of disarmament. Military technology and 
the complex international political and economic situation make 
disarmament at once both more difficult and more desirable than 
ever before. 


IV. THE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF ARMS CONTROL 


It is not the purpose here to present a comprehensive picture of 
what is generally called the technical problems or difficulties of arms 
control. There are several publications” that treat this question quite 
wells it is the intention rather to relate the problem of the resolution 
of technical issues of inspection and control to the decision-making or 
policy-making organization of the government. 

Essentially, when any technical problem relating to arms control 
policy is studied in detail, the following typical question is posed: 
"How can the United States be assured of its national security if it 
accepts such a system of international inspection and control?" If the 
assumption is valid that there is no such thing as a foolproof control 
system, then it must be determined how much risk can be accepted in 


order to achieve a degree of arms control? Wo one would claim that the 


SHarvard Defense Policy Seminar, 1957-58, Volume 1, (Syllabus), 
"Disarmament; Alternative to the Arms Race?", p. 32. 


Iseymour Melman (ed.), Inspection for Disarmament (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950), although sketchy, {s still the 
standard non-govermnental reference for this subject. Other references 
are contained in the Bibliography. 
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12 
present international situation does not entail risk for the United 
States. One may question how long this present risk or tension level 
can be tolerated, but this does not alter the fact that it is tolerated. 
No system of arms control should be considered beneficial if it would 
increase the chance of nuclear war, but perhaps there are programs 
acceptable to both disputing sides that would reduce the level or degree 
of risk. The art of devising an acceptable disarmament control system 
is based upon a comparison of the risk involved in international tension 
levels with the risk involved in the proposed disarmament system, 2° 
Whether consciously or not, the decision-maker who decides that a 
specific system of international control should be proposed or accepted 
by the U.S. Government is undertaking a calculation of risk accepte- 
bility. 

For our purposes, then, the crux of the matter is whether the 
government is so structured as to be able to analyze the theory of arms 
control risk compared with the present risks of an uncontrolled arus 
race, and determine what arms control plan (if any) will best enhance 
the security of the United States. There are enough limitations inher- 


ent in any governmental decision-making process; t2 efforts of the 


10por a discussion of several of the ramifications of current 
military strategy, risk, and deterrence, combined with the "game theory," 
see Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960), especially Chapter 10, "Surprise Attack 
and Disarmament," pp. 230-25h. 


litpid., pp. 201-3, "The Imperfect Process of Decision." 
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governsent should be directed toward maximizing the efficacy of the 


Gecision process in the disarmament field. 
V. THE NTH COUNTRY 


It has been suggested that perhaps the dotiinant theory of arms 
control in the United States is that of "stable deterrence." The es- 
sence of this theory is that both the Soviet Union and the United States, 
under the direction of "rational" political leaders, face each other 
with relatively invulnerable nuclear capabilities. In order for this 
theory to be effective, both countries must be aware of the strength of 
the other in order to eliminate the value of a pre-emptive, or first 
strike, attack. Not only must these forces be secure against attack, 
they must elso be politically credible in order to deter the forces of 
the opposition. There is considerable merit to the claim that a “secure 
deterrent" lends itself to international stability. One study! deve l- 
ops as its central theme concerning an approach to arts control the 
motion that the United States in the past has concentrated too much 
effort in developing "soft" or "first-strike" weapons such as ready 
aircraft sitting at the end of runways, and poised missiles in unhard- 
ened sites. It is claimed that these weapons offer a tempting target, 
not only because of their military attraction to a potential enemy but 
because their employment and relative vulnerability indicate first- 


strike intentions. The thesis developed from this is that the United 


l2Hadley, op. cit., pp. 15-20. 
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ik 
States should "harden" these weapons by dispersal, concrete protection, 
and other measures, and that these protective precautions will result in 
amore stable international climate. 

Although this argument is not officially espoused by the Adainis- 
tration, it obviously is playing an extensive role in the military 
developments in the United States in the early 1960's. Many proponents 
of this theory tend to ignore the complications of what is popularly 
known as the problem of the Nth country. It is generally recognized 
that several nations, in addition to the present nuclear powers, are 
capable of developing their own atomic and nuclear weapons. 13 The big 
question mark among these nations is, of course, Communist China. 
Whether this troubled nation is interested in any form of arms control, 
with or without pressure from the Soviet Union, prior to becoming a ma- 
jor industrial-nuclear power, is subject to debate. From the U.S. point 
of view, a primary concern is the manner in which the problem of dis- 
armament and Communist China is approached. Most U.S. efforts so far 
have tended officially to ignore the necessity of tying China into any 
comprehensive aras control agreement. This is certainly a vital politi- 
cal issue facing the United States, with many implications for foreign 
policy; yet, any discussion of Communist China is so charged with emo- 
tion that it is questionable whether any governmental change of 


organization could facilitate the resolution of this problem. Although 


13see W. Davidon, M. Kallestein, and C. Nohenemser, The Nth 
Country Problem end Arms Control (Washington: Wationai Pianning Asso- 
Glation, 1960), pp. 27-08, in which three groups of potential nuclear 
powers are listed. 
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15 
the United States Government has dealt with the Chinese Communist regime 
without diplomatic recognition, the Chinese would almost certainly state 
formal recognition as a pre-condition to joining the disarmament con- 
ference table. Satisfactory resolution of this problem is a fundamental 
requirement for an effective system of international arms control. It 
demancs much more governmental attention and public debate. 

There are several other facets to this preblem of the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nations other then the four present nuclear powers. 
It has been suggested that the United States could be trapped by Soviet 
acceptance of a ban on nuclear tests because: 

+ « » @n agreement which involved the suspension of nuclear 

weapons tests with inspection and which did not include inspec- 
tion in Communist China might present an opportunity for 
evasions on the part of the Soviet bloc.! 

Ambivalence and vacillation have not characterized U.S. policy 
regarding sharing nuclear weapons with its allies. The policy since 
World War II has been to restrict the spread of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear knowledge to non-nuclear powers. This policy enjoyed limited 
success for several years, but now that Great Britain and France have 
developed their own weapons there is increased clamor for Limited 
sharing of nuclear weapons with U.S. allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization (MATO).1° 


United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Control and Reduction of Armaments, Final Report of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, 05th Congress, 20 Session, Report No. 2501 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1958), pp. 5-6. This document is hereafter 
cited as Subcommittee on Disarmament, Armaments Control. 


lSpibert Wohlstetter, "Nuclear Sharing: MATO and the N+ 1 
Country," Foreign Affairs, 393355, April, 1961. 
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In the development of its policies, any gevernment must strive to 
be as objective as possible regarding the motivations and values held by 
other nations. Perhaps this is especially true in the field of disarma- 
ment. One tendency, for example, is for Americans to equate Russian 
obsession for secrecy with an obstinate attempt on their part to antago- 
nize the Western powers and impede efforts that might lead to world 
peace. Similarly, Americans may be guilty of misunderstending the 
motivations of these "Nth" nations in their attempt to become nuclear 
powers, and tend to equate their drive for status and prestige with a 
reckless pursuit of irrational political objectives: 

Each new or prospective nuclear power thinks of the problem as 
that of stopping the next country after itself. This is the N-plus-1 
country problea. 

As for world stability through arms control, France and England, 
for example, have tended to think of their own acquisition of 
nuclear weapons as entirely beneficial. Mr. Macailian has justified 
British weapons and V-bombers on the grounds that they permit the 
English to exercise influence on arms control arrangements between 
the two major nucleer powers. General de Gaulle speaks of the 
increased effect on nuclear disarmament which France would have 
by becoming a nuclear power. In the limit, one might suppose that 
unanimity for ong | disarmament may be achieved by distributing 
bombs to everybody. 

It could be a dangerous illusion on the part of the United States 
to believe in the rationality, not only of ourselves and our allies, but 
also the leaders of the Soviet Union. It is impossible to predict the 
actions of Premier Khrushchev--or eny other political leader of compa- 


rable power--if he felt that his chances for a quick victory were 


16tbid., p. 358. 
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17 
favorable. This would be especially true if he were encouraged by an 
{impressive military technological breakthrough or serious domestic cri- 
sis. 

In the present rather limited discussion of the Likelihood of 
serious disagreement between Communist China and the Soviet Union, it is 
often stated that the Soviets recognize that they, too, have an Nth 
country problem, and refuse to help the Chinese construct nuclear 
devices. Certainly this {is a plausible thesis, but it could be accepted 
too readily by the American people or the government. This is a politi- 
cal evaluation that is based upon many factors. The subject calls for 
extensive study by the several governmental agencies concerned with the 


problem of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. 


VI. WHAT CONSTITUTES CONTROL? 


If the United States Government has made any single disarmament 
position clear in the last fifteen years, it should be that this nation 
Will not accept any disarmament program without "adequate" provisions 
for inspection and control. A demand for international inspection and 
control has been at the heart of nearly all of the U.S. proposals on 
disarmament. Not only does the United States insist upon control pro- 
visions, it insists also upon the establisiment of the Inspection and 
control system during the early stages of disarmament, either prior to 
or concurrent with any disarwaument steps. It is clear that the govern- 
ment prefers the "prior" feature of establishing controls. 

Yet, as often as the phrase "inspection and controi" is men- 


tioned, an observer still might wonder what is meant by “control.” Is 
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18 
the control feature considered implicit in inspection--a sort of moral 
guarantee of good conduct to avoid international censure resulting from 
a deliberate and detectable violation? Such a procedure would not be a 
control system at all. The concept of control] in a disarmament scheme 
should involve functions beyond that of inspection. The following three 
capabilities are considered necessary for an effective control system: 
(1) a system of inspection which has the capability to detect a possible 
violation and to communicate immediately with an "International Control 
Organ," or other higher authority; (2) a capability for this higher 
authority to interpret and act upon this information; and, (3) an inter- 
national police force stronger than any individual member of the systea. 
The obvious difficulties in obtaining any such system under present 
circumstances does not alter the need for the "control" requirements 
involved. 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss substantive issues of 
disarmament or propose a new system of inspection and control. The 
purpose is to examine government organization for disarmament, not just 
to see what it is but to question its activities and capabilities. It 
is important to examine the capability of the U.S. organization to deter- 
mine what is meant by "international inspection and control," and to 
insure that disarmament policy is properly founded on this concept. 

The United States has proposed several general disarmament 
schemes in recent years. As mentioned, each one includes inspection and 
control provisions in the most broad form. If one of these proposals 


were to be accepted, would we be satisfied with the amount of control 
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proviced--as distinct from inspection--assuming all other functions were 
properly executed at the start of the agreement? 

Some of the criteria for a control system have been enumerated by 
representatives of the government on various occasions. A brief glance 
at two references to the problem of control will demonstrate that this - 
matter has been under active consideration, and has been vexing our 
policy makers. 

In 1959, while discussing the possibie situation after disarma- 
ment had taken place, Secretary of State Herter commented: 

Are we going to come to a point where we are going to develop 
some form of international police force of sufficient strength and 
subject to a controlled direction on which the nations of the 
world can agree, which can be effective in maintaining the peace 
for all the world?717 

The manner in which this question was asked indicates that this 
problem has not been thoroughly explored and analyzed by the government 
agencies concerned. 

Less than a month later, the United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, touched upon this matter in somewhat 
more detail. After specifying those areas of agreement and disagreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union on disarmament matters, 
and after examining the subject of international inspection, Ambassador 
Lodge added: 


If all nations lay down their arms, there must be institutions 
to preserve international peace and security and to pronote the 


l/pepartment of State, Documents on Disarmament 1915-1959, 
Volume Il, Department of State Publication 7008 (Washington: Governnent 
Printing Office, 1960), p. 1483, hereafter cited as Disarmament Docu- 
ments, V. Il. 
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20 
rule of law. It seems to the United States Government that there 
are three questions in particular to which detailed answers should 
be sought: 

1. What type of international police force should be established 
to preserve international peace and security? 

2. What principles of international law should govern the use 
of such a force? 

3. What internal security forces, in precise terms, would be 
required by the nations of the world if existing armaments are 
abolished? 8 

This is the problem of control, not inspection. Is the United 

States Government prepared to sign a disarmament treaty without sub- 
stantial agreement on the three questions above? Some of the proposals 
would indicate that it is. An examination of the proposal of June 27, 
1960, demonstrates that "effective international control" could mean, in 
effect, inspection and verification without control.!7 The only refer- 
ence to a control system, as such, was in item of Stage Two of the 
disarmament proposal, in which: 

h. An international police force, within the United Nations, 
shail be progressively established and maintained with agreed 
personnel strength and armaments sufficient to preserve world 
peace when general and complete disarmament is achleved.29 

This appears to be an inadequate treatment of what is considered 

acrucial issue. Stating that a police force (or a peace force) shall 
be established does not suggest the composition of the force, or even 


1inid., p. 1496. 


13Department of State, Documents on Disarmament 1960, Departwent 
of State Publication 7172 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1961), pp. 126-131, hereafter cited as Disarmament Documents, 1960. 


20Ibid., p. 130. 
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21 
more important, the nature of its political control and access to 
national territories in an eGergency. 

Perhaps it is felt that these watters are best left unresolved 
until after the first stage has been either commenced or completed. In 
this event, it is of utmost importance that United States planning should 
proceed vigorously to determine what the United States and its allies 
will accept as minimua measures of control. It would be dangerous to 
conduct negotiations on the assumption that certain planning is not 


required because agreement is not anticipated. 


CHAPTER II 
UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT POLICY PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II 


The first significant disarmament negotiations in which the 
United States was involved as a young Republic were concerned both with 
the disarming of existing forces and the limitation of future military 
strength. These were the principal features of the renowned Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 regarding the reduction and control of naval strength 
on the Great Lakes. Although tested and modified on various occasions, 
this agreement has survived and grown in stature for more than a century 
and a half. Until the Hague Peace Conference of 1899, ". . . the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement of 1817 was the outstanding achievement to which 
advocates of armament limitation could point." The agreement also 
served as the extent of United States disarmament efforts until the 
Hague Conference. 

The disarmament features debated at the Hague Conference, espe- 
cially those dealing with naval forces, drew no effective support. The 
competition for foreign markets and the building of colonial empires 
precluded any realistic agreement. Although the United States expressed 
interest in the subjects of mediation and arbitration discussed at the 
conference, there was reluctance in the government to become involved in 
what was considered a European affair. In addition, the United States 


considered its military forces numerically much weaker than the European 


Imerze Tate, The United States and Armaments (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 3h. 
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23 
powers and, thus, not a proper subject for discussion of Limitation. * 
Although the fundamental purposes of the conference were not realized, 
codes for the conduct of war were formulated. Much more significant, 
however, was the establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at, 
The Hague for the peaceful settiewent of international disputes. 

The Second Hague Conference was convened in 1907 at a time of 
increased military expenditures and even less confidence among nations 
than eight years before. Colonial rivalries and increased discord on 
the Duropean continent presented an atmosphere intolerable for success- 
ful disarmament negotiations. The arms race which gained additional 
impetus after the failure of the Second Hague Conference was climaxed by 
the outbreak of the First World War. 

After the war, although much effort was expended discussing 
international arms limitation, the most productive activity was devoted 
to the problem of preventing future German militarism and restricting 
naval armaments. France particularly desired elaborate inspection and 
control systems imposed upon Germany. Discussion of measures to reduce 
arms in General often centered on wrangling over legalistic definitions 
of what constituted offensive and defensive arms, and there was little 
progress. 

In one of his Fourteen Points, President Wilson proposed a reduc- 
tion of arms "to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety." A 


similar provision was included as Article 8 of the Covenant of the 


nd 


2Also, several of the subjects discussed at The Hague Conference 
dealt with the possible prohibition of new and "formidable" weapons, 
ibid. SJ pe hl. 
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2h 
League of Nations, which stated that". . . the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety ... ." Article 9 created a permament 
Commission to act on these matters in an advisory capacity. 

The League was not able to advance materially the cause of dis- 
armament because each member viewed disarmement--then as now--from its 
own interests. At a special conference in February, 1932: 

The Russian proposal for general and immediate disarmament, 

and its alternative proposal for progressive and proportional 
reduction, were not accepted. The French proposed an inter- 
national police force, which Germany opposed as intended to 
maintain the inequalities of the peace treaties. President 
Hoover proposed reduction by one third, with specific statement 
for various categories. The British also had suggestions for 
"qualitative" reduction.3 

The same problems existed between the wars as have plagued the 
world since 1945. The differences between the inter-war and post-war 
periods are that (1) the international political conflict has been 
intensified by the reduced nuabers of principle antagonists, and (2) 
modern weapons have increased the feeling of the urgency of disarmament. 
Despite our present sense of urgency, however, there has been no more 
success in resolving the political problem of security with disarmament 
in recent years than in the period between world wars. 

There was slightly more progress outside the League of Nations, 
in the form of Naval Conferences. There were four major conferences on 


the limitation of naval armaments, held at Washington in 1921-1922, at 


Geneva in 1927, and in London in 1931 and 1935. The United States was 


3clyde Eagleton, International Government (Mew York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1957), p. Ulu. 
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85 
very active in these conferences, and took the initiative in calling the 
Washington and Geneva Conferences. The United States realized that its 
security could be much more readily assured by a limitation of the naval 
forces of the principal maritime powers.” It was also considered most 
important to stabilize the situation in the Pacific. From both aspects, 
the Washington Conference was at least temporarily a success. A 
capital ship ratio for the five major powers was agreed upon, and a 
Four~Power Treaty among the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan was substituted for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1911. 

Although the construction of capital ships had been successfully 
limited by the Washington Conference, competition in naval armaments 
after that conference shifted to large cruisers. An attempt to extend 
the ratio principle to cruisers and smaller ships at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1927 was a failure. Several reasons for this failure could be 
cited: the problem was quite technical (especially from the point of 


view of England and the protection of her maritime empire); the 


the plan presented to the Conference by Secretary of State 
Hughes ". . . had been carefully for@ulated on the basis of British 
acceptance in principle of naval parity with the United States. Its two 
objectives, therefore, were to limit naval competition and to secure for 
the United States a navy equal to that of any other power in the world." 
Tate, op. cit., p. 129. 


5For a different interpretation, sce ibid., p. 10. "In consent- 
ing in advance to scrap our excess tonnage in capital ships, the United 
States relinquished the most effective means of obtaining British con- 
sent to parity in all other categories. Likewise, in pledging ourselves 
not to acd to the existing fortifications on Guam, Tutuila, the Aleuw- 
tians, and the Philippines, we surrendered our power to act in the Far 
East not only to preserve the "Open Door" and the territorial integrity 
of China but to protect our own outlying possessions." 
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26 
delegations were dominated by "technicians" rather than politicians ;° 
Great Britein was not willing to accept cruiser parity; and, the fact 
that security considerations were not to be ciscussed at the conference 
caused France and Italy to withhold participation. ! The Geneva Confer- 
ence stands out as an examiple of a lack of adequate preparation by the 
United States, as well as a concentration upon the technical issues of 
disarsament to the detriment of the political. American and British 
views had diverged increasingly since the Washington Conference, and 
only thorough, advanced consideration of the positions of each side 
could have offered much hope for success. 

After the disappointment of Geneva, the United States commenced a 
moderate naval construction program, but at the same time indicated a 
willingness to consider further discussion of linitation of naval arma- 
ments. A 1928 Anglo-French compromise agreewent was not accepteble to 
the United States. The United States position wes that effective action 
had to apply to all categories of naval ships, not just the limited 
areas of the Anglo-French agreement. Several months of exploratory 
diplomacy followec, centered on different theories of naval equality, 
gun sizes, end elaborate formulas. The diplomatic preparations leading 
up to the London Naval Conference of 1930 were highlighted by the exten- 
sive communications between the American and British Governments, with a 


personal meeting between Prime Minister MacDonald and President Hoover 
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Chenjamin H. Williams, The United states and Disarmament (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931), pp. 165-166. 


‘Tate, op. cit., p. 1h2. 
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27 
in Washington in October, 1929. The groundwork for the London Confer- 
ence was extensive and fruitful. 

Tne American objectives at London were to "assure equality of 
naval strength for the United States and Great Britain," reach accord 
with Japan, and secure reductions in tennage.© The importance attached 
to this conference by President Hoover is demonstrated by the imposing 
composition of the delegation, which was headed by Secretary of State 
Stimson. 

Although the Londen Conference was not marked by general agree- 
ment among the five participants, it did result in greater accord between 
Great Britain and the United States. "To (President) Hoover it was 
clear that the settlement marked a great step toward disarmament and 


world peace. uw 


The London Conference represented an alleviation of 
political issues and avoided the more technical wrangling that had 
characterized the Geneva meeting. Added to the peaceful hopes of the 
world following the signing of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, the London 
Conference boistered international stability, if even for only a very 
limited time. 

It was not long before international complications clouded the 
hopes for a lengthy period of peace without an arms race. Japan and 
Germany eubarkecé upon domestic programs to increase their military 
strength, and Japan co@mencec her aggressive actions in Manchuria. 


Japan was no longer interested in the 5:5:3 ratio settled at Washington 


Gtpid., p. 176. 
PIbid., p. 162. 
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in 1922; she now demanded naval parity with Great Britain and the United 
States, a position wholly unacceptable to those two nations. 

In the early thirties, the United States actively participated in 
the League of Nations efforts toward disarmament, especially in the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. The most 
significant U.S. step at this time was the proposal by President Hoover 
te the General Commission of the disarmament conference in June, 1932, 
for a one-third reduction in the armies of the world, as well as aboli- 
tion of certain types of weapons and the prohibition of aerial bombard- 


ments 


But the conference as a whole took no direct action on the 
Hoover proposals. It is possible that if they had been sup- 
ported by England and France some treaty for the limitation of 
armasents would have been signed during the summer, the German 
delegation would not have withdrawn from the conference, and 
Adolf Hitler might not have come into power. 


A later American proposal, after the Roosevelt Administration had 


taken office, suggested that; 


+ « « &@ System of adequate supervision should be formulated 
to insure the effective and faithful carrying out of any measure 
of disarmament. We are prepared to assist in this formuiation 
and to participate in this supervision. We are heartily in 
syapathy with the idea that means of effective, automatic, and 
continuous supervision should be found whereby nations will be 
able to rest assured that as long as they respect their obliga- 
tions with regard to armarents, the corresponding obligations of 
their neighbors will be cerried out in the same scrupulous 
manner. +1 


There was little support among the Eurcpean nations for such a 


momentous proposal. International tension was mounting too rapidly to 


LOIpid., pp. 106-7. Llipid., p. 110. 
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provice a climate for agreement. For the first time, however, United 
States disarmament policy incorporatec the principle of inspection and 
control. 

The final wajor effort to limit armaments before the Second World 
War was the London Naval Conference of 1935. Japanese insistence that 
they be granted full naval parity limited the effectiveness of the con- 
ference. There was no atteupt to set up a treaty containing quentitea- 
tive restrictions, a former cornerstone of American proposals. Instead, 
the United States delegation was forced to accept qualitative restric- 
tions in the form of limited battleship tonnage and the future reduction 
of the caliber of guns from 16 to 1) inches. Japan was not a signatory 
to the London Treaty, and would not agree to its provisions even outside 
the treaty framework. As Japan pressed her naval construction, Great 
Britain, France, anc the United States invoked the "“"escalator clause" 
and commenced their own construction program. The race to Worid War II 
was on. 

It is interesting to compare two views of American disarmament 
policy in this period between the wars, especially since both views 
refer primarily to the first decade of this period, although written 
more than fifteen years apart. In 1931, it was observed that: 

The United States has thus far played a progressive and con- 

structive part in matters of armament limitation and this policy 


has been strictly in line with our national interests from both 
the materialistic and idealistic points of view.12 


12yilliems, op. cit., p. 309. 
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After World War II had been concluded and the outline of a new 
political and wilitary conflict was beginning to take form, a different 
author commented thats 
Sixteen years of attempted limitation of naval armament by the 
conference or legislative method hed eniec with the great naval 
powers returning to virtually unrestricted competition. Efforts 
in vehalf of naval disarmament haseu upon security ratios haa 
begun with the scrapping of capital ships end agreements not to 
fortify Pacific bases. All atteupts to bring about liwitation 
ceased in 1935. Japan's rivals in that year were in a far less 
favorable position than they had been in 1921. Weither Great 
Britain nor the United States wes any longer capable of protecting 
by force of args territory in the western Pacific. Both, therefore, 
were to face humiliating and catastrophic defeats as a direct 3 
result of the concessions they haa mace at Washington in 1922.°- 
These evaluations are contradictory, but the contradiction can 
best be explained by the difference in time of the two views. Perhaps 
the first is the more reasonable interpretation of two different aspects 
of the same problem. The United States had played a responsible rele in 
disarmament affairs in the decade 1921-1931. Usually the American 
negotiators had come to the conference table with commendable motives, 
their position well prepared, and led by senior and able diplomats. 
Failure of the conferences to produce international stability in the 
late thirties could be laid at any of several doorsteps other than the 
maval conferences. Disarmament agreements themselves do not necessarily 
produce international stability and reduce tension. The political 


resolution of international differences must precede or accompany dis- 


armament to make it effective and enduring. 


l2rate, op. cit., p. 196. 
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CHAPTER III 


UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT POLICY - 


ITS DEVELOPMENT SINCE WORLD WAR IT 


An impressive amount of dramatic literature has been produced 
accenting the "new era usherec in" by the first explosion of an atomic 
device in July, 1945. Since that milestone in history, atomic energy 
hes had its effect on nearly every phase of human endeavor from anthro- 
pology threugh zoology, and to deny the extent of its imprint on dis- 
armament matters would be absurd. It has acded a new dimension to 
modern cisarmament negotiations: fear of the impending destruction of 
civilization. Yet the importance or significance of the effect of this 
new cimension upon the subject of most of the disarmament negotiations 
since World War II--the control of atomic energy for military purposes-- 
should not be overly exaggerated. Despite the terrible consequences 
inherent in the newest weapons, the threat of atowic annihilation has 
not altered fundamental human relationships or led to a revision of the 
internetional political system. The terror of mutual annihilation has 
not driven humanity to new pinnacles of international respect and 
accommodation. The basic disarmament problem remains the same: to 
strive for a form of contro! over weapons (or their effects) when each 
nation feels--to some degree--that armaments are a basic attribute of 
its sovereignty and still fundamental to its security. 

Because of the awesome charavtcristics of atomic and nuclear 
weapons, it was natural that attempts to control araaments since World 


War IZ should concentrate on controlling atomic energy in some manner. 
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32 
Although conventional armaments have often been discussed in disarmament 
conferences since 1945, they have been treated more in the nature of a 
bargaining point in order to give the negotiator more maneuvering room. 
Package proposals, with emphasis upon limitations on atomic weapons, 
have often had unpalatable conditions with respect to conventional aras 
included to make the entire peckage unacceptable. 

Frou the most sweeping proposal of international control and 
development of atomic energy, U.S. disarmament sights have gradually 
lowered over the last fifteen years to the extent that in 1961 efforts 
were confined primarily to seexing a limitation of testing nuclear 
weapons. United States disarmament policy from 1945 through 1961 re- 
flects not only the changing poiitical scene and new technical develop- 
ments in military science, but in a small manner reflects also our 
governmental organization and effort for disarmament. It is neither an 
accident nor entirely a result of the political climate that produced 
the most comprehensive United States disarmament activity in 1946, 1955- 
1957, and 1961. 

The United States possessed an atomic bomb in 195, but had no 
policy regarding this new weapon except to use it in the defeat of Japan. 
Politically, the government might have been better advised to use the 
beab first to threaten Japan into submission but our horizons at the 
time were limited to military applications. Although debate over the 
immediate and future uses of atomic energy took place prior to the first 
test, it was not until some months after the war was over that the 


United States position with regard to control of atomic energy and 
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weapons was foraulated.+ All possible theories of approaches to the 
problem were presented during the limited yovernmental debate; sharing 
of atomic information, international control of the production of atomic 
energy, and absolute American secrecy and control for as long as pos- 
sible. The story of the development of our disarmament policy in these 
early post-war months has been well tolc elsewhere and does not call for 
repetition here.* After it had finally been determined that U.S. policy 
should be to retain its essential atomic knowledge as an American mo- 
nepoly, yet at the same time scek a foolproof system of international 
control, a committee under the direction of Dean Acheson was formed at 
the Department of State. Shortly after, a group of consultants under the 
leadership of David Lilienthal were gathered to work with the Achesen 
committee to establish the framework of such a policy. The Acheson- 
lilienthal Report was then used as the foundation of the Baruch Plan 
which was presented to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission in 
June, 19:6. 

The heart of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report was international 


control of production, and to this was added the Baruch concept of 


lthis period from 195 to 1947 is graphically presented (as the 
"Era of the Baruch Plan") in Richard J. Barnet, Who Wants Disarmament? 
(Boston; Beacon Press, 1960), Part I. 


2Especially recommended are Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, Postwar 
Wegotiations for Aras Control (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
Ise, Chapters III and IV; and Barnet, op. cit., pp. 7-21. A highly 
readable historical report is "The Diplotiacy of Disarmament," Inter- 


national Conciliation, 526:239-2l2, January, 1960. 
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3h 
sanctions by an international force to be used against a violator. 
There was to be no major-power veto, of courses; and the United States was 
to retain its bombs until such time as it unilaterally determined that 
the proper international controls had been established. 

Although many high-level policy makers in the U.S. Government 
devoted much time and effort to the Acheson-Lilienthal Report and the 
Baruch Plan, there are indications that there was not sufficient thought 
devoted to some of the basic political issues involved. Assuming that 
our offer to exchange a powerful weapon which only the United States 
possessed for future international control of these weapons was as 
sincere as it was generous, we should have examined more carefully its 
chances of acceptance. Four reasons have been offered, any one of which 
could have precluded agreement by the Soviet Union.3 These reasons are 
(1) U.S. retention of the bomb during the implementation of the control 
system; (2) international control of any future atoaic industry in the 
U.S.S.R.3 (3) an international inspection system; and (4) the power of 
sanctions without great power veto. 

Not only hac our planners apparently ignored possible Soviet 
objections to such a plan which was weighted in our favor by factor (1) 
above, but also our entire disarmament concept at this time centered 
around developing a "foolproof" system of controls. Such a concept was 
fallacious, even at this time, and tended to result in only the most 
detailed systems of international inspection that were anathema to the 


Soviet Union. By the time (around the mid-1950's) we had reoriented our 


3parnet, op. cit., pp. 131k. 
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thinking and had shaken loose of our requirement for an attempted fool- 
proof inspection and control system, the numerical progression in stores 
of nuclear weapons had rendered even a nominal risk scheme nearly 
obsolete. 

It also appears that our disarmament planners in this early stage 
made little attempt to establish a bargaining position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. The United States had an atomic weapons monopoly; and as 
we rapidly demobilized our conventional forces in 1945-1946, the Rus- 
sians soon had a large preponderance of conventional power. Had the 
United States commenced its negotiations with proposals to disarm con- 
ventional forces to an equally low level with the U.S.S.R., it is 
possible that the Soviets would have been more receptive to controls on 
atomic energy production. This does not mean that we should have nego- 
tiated in “bad faith*--our ultimate goal of international control of 
atomic energy need not have changed--but we might have placed ourselves 
in a better bargaining position. Whatever hindsight may indicate 
fifteen years later, it seems quite likely from an overall review of the 
Soviet Union's disarmament policy since World War II that the Soviets 
were interested in 196 only in United States unilateral disarmament 
without controls. 

The Baruch Plan served as the basis for American disarmament 
policy in the United Nations for nearly nine years. However, except for 
the initial 1916-198 phase, disarmament soon became a dead issue as the 
cold war heated up and the world's attention became absorbed with events 


in Korea. During this quiet period, disarmament issues were handled 
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perfunctorily in the United Nations. Baruch had resigned his position 
in early 1917, and after his departure there was no disarmament nego- 
tiator with independent stature and direct access to the President until 
the appointment of Mr. stassen.4 

Just as our policy grew sterile with inactivity, so did our dis- 
armament organization. Those who had labored over the Acheson-Lilienthal 
Report and the Baruch Plan dispersed, and the full-time Disarmament 
Staff at the Department of State wes reduced to a handful of profession- 
als.? 

It is probable that no more than a handful were required. The 
positions of both sides were so in opposition that neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union could maintain interest in disarmament: 

These were the barren years of the negotiations. They were 

berren not only because they were dominated by propaganda but 
also because they were lacking in new ideas and new approaches 
to disarmament. Since neither side felt much incentive to make 
any progress on substantive questions of disarmament, the 
negotiators spent auch of their time on procedural questions 
such as what to discuss and when to discuss it. The result was 
a series of meetings in which the locale and rp weet | 
changed but the substance of the talks remained the same. 

The United States reluctantly entered into talks with the Soviet 
Union on reducing conventional forces, and in 1952 introduced its own 
plan for the reduction of conventionai forces. This, however, was the 
period of the so-called "parallel monologue" in which mutual recrimina- 


tion and justification of positions dominated the United Nations debates 


lgechhoefer, op. cit., p. 53. 
Sinfra, Chapter V on the Department of state. 


Sparnet, op. cit., p. ak. 
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37 
that often seemed endless and tiringly familiar. Although not so 
stated, it was obviously recogniged that any fruitful discussions would 
have to await the settling of the Korean war. 

In the early fifties, three basic developments occurred that 
altered the entire disarmament pictures three or four years were re- 
quired for these changes to take root and have their full effect, but it 
is reasonably safe to say that the disarmament situation had stabilized 
by 1957 and has not altered significantly in the remaining four years. 
These developments were (1) changes in the political leadership in both 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., with more importance attached to the latter; 
(2) the political settlement of the Korean wars; and, (3) the development 
of the hydrogen bomb by both the Soviet Union and the United States. No 
one of these three factors standing alone is of enough importance to be 
considered crucial but taken together with their immediate consequences 
they represent an entirely new disarmament situation. 

The conclusion of the military operations in Korea, which had 
been successfully limited both in geography and use of weapons, com-~ 
bined with a more aggressive yet more subtle anc flexible leadership in 
the Kremlin, resulted in a renewed Soviet disarmament emphasis. The 
tactic of the Soviet disarmament offensive was to combine threats of 
destruction with appeals to reasonableness in order to ensure a peace~ 
ful, disarmed world. The advent of nuclear weapons and their tremendous 
destructive capacity provided the appropriate tool for Khrushchev. He 
now had, supposedly, a military "equalizer" that could place him on the 
same power footing with the West, and in the same instrument a weapon of 


almost unknown destructive quality that called for disarmament efforts 
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of unprecedented magnitude. The Soviet approach to disarmament, al- 
though at least a quarter century old, was perfectly tailored to the 
imperative of the hydrogen bomb; the only effective control of such a 
monstrous weapon was complete disarmament, now. 

By 195 the United States had dropped the Baruch Plan as its 
basis for negotiation. At the same time, military policy underwent a 
major reorientation as the "New Look"--decided upon in 1953--was im 
plemented. Gradualiy, atomic weapons began to be integrated into the 
military forces in great numbers; "massive retaliation" became an over- 
worked symbol; and @ preponderant reliance on strategic air power, 
similar to the pre-Korean U.S. military posture, came into being. At 
about the same time, it was recognized by many on both sides that the 
opportunity for effective control had either been lost or was fast 
fading. 

It is with this situation as a backdrop that the government under 
President Eisenhower's direction undertook the most momentous disarma- 
ment effort to date. Harold Stassen was appointed Special Assistant to 
the President for Disarmament. Under his direction, an enlarged staff 
was assembled, and extensive studies were commenced. Yet, despite the 
scope of this activity, there appeared to be a fundamental contradiction, 
similar to some of the political problems discussed in Chapter I, inher- 
ent in the national security policy of this period: 


- » - despite the fact that U.S. policy was strongly rooted 
in nuclear defense, and complete atomic disarmament seemed 
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hopelessly impractical, the Adwinistration supported precisely 
such a proposal in the United Nations. 


The United States had not fitted its disarmament policy into the 
framework of national security and foreign policy. This serves to 
emphasize a lack of attention to the determination of basic political 
objectives. 

As has been pointed out by one specialist, the U.S. decision to 
support the Anglo-French proposals of June 195i was a major shift in 
American disarmament policy.© General disarmament was now accepted for 
the first time as the primary objective of the plan; the Baruch-Acheson- 
Lilienthal concept of international ownership of atomic energy produc- 
tion had been abandoned; and, reliance on the development of a "fool- 
proof" centrol systema had been shelved as patently impossible. Although 
this offer of controlled disarmament by stages was quickly rejected by 
the U.S.S.R., it still influenced western disarmament positions for the 
next several years. The United States, henceforth, adopted "general 
disarmament" as its fundamental goal in nearly all arms talks, although 
one writer suggests that the primary motivation in 1953 was "psychologi- 
cal warfare."? 

Still, the 1954 proposals were a milestone that led to the 
closest approach, three years later, to a disarmament agreement between 


the Soviets and the western powers: 


Tparnet, op. cit., p. 32. 
Sipid., pp. 30-31. 7Ibid., p. 33. 
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Of ali the many proposals and counter-proposals now filling 

the waste-paper baskets of the Disarmament Subcommittee, the 
Anglo-French Plan was undoubtedly the fairest and best-balanced 
attempt to ensure that disarmament and security proceeded hand 
in hand. In sum, the West was saying for the first time to the 
Soviet Union, “We will ban the bomb if you will accept proper 
control plus parity in ordinary armaments and armed forces." 0 

There was a tortuous path in American disarmament policy to be 
followed, however, before the mid-1957 near agreement could be reached. 
Although the Soviets had initially rejected the 195) plan, they later 
indicated interest in the nature of the scheme and on May 10, 1955, the 
U.S.S.R. proposed a program quite similar in stages to the western offer 
of the previous year. The force levels proposed by the Soviet Union 
were essentially the same as in the western proposal and the programmed 
stages were similar, although the Soviet plan was typically circumspect 
about the details of inspection and control. 

Whether accidental or otherwise, the Soviet timing for this 
proposal was embarrassing to the United States. President Eisenhower 
hed just appointed Mr. Stassen to his cabinet-level position in the 
Administration; and the United States, obviously not prepared to discuss 
the plan (although it was quite similar to one the United States had 
just endorsed), requested a recess of the Disarmament Subcommittee. 

This delay was ostensibly to prepare for the approaching Summit Confer- 
ence, but actually 

. . - the Administration seems not to have considered the 

implications of the proposals to which it had been willing to 


lend its name. Critical examination of disarmament policy did 
net, seem particularly urgent, since the likelihood of Russian 


10anthony Nutting, Disarmament; An Outline of the Negotiations 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. li. 
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acquiescence appeared remote. Disarmament had therefore been 
given a low priority in the formulation of foreign policy.? 


At the Summit, President Eisenhower introduced his "open skies" 
proposal, which, similar to the atoms-for-peace plan of 1953, was 
neither an arms control nor a disarmament measure except in the most 
broad sense. They were, in effect, "confidence building" exercises or 
first steps toward anticipated comprehensive arms control programs. 
They were the first indications of the new philosophy of arms control 
that was to become current toward the end of the decade. President 
Eisenhower's offer to exchange military blueprints and arrange recipro- 
cal aerial reconnaissance was also the start of a trend to shift the 
locale for disarmament negotiations from a broad scale at the United 
Nations to more restricted bodies, both inside and outside the United 
Wations. 

At the resumption of the meeting of the subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission at the end of August, the U.S.S.R. 
requested clarification of certain points relevant to force levels, 
prohibition of the use of atomic weapons, and discontinuance of tests. 
The United States representative, Mr. Stassen, at this time placed a 
", . . reservation upon all of its pre-Geneva substantive positions 
. . -" thus wiping the slate clean for new U.S. proposals, with or 
without embodying previous features. The stated reason for this move 
was the worsening problem of establishing satisfactory inspection for 


past mucicar production, but in effect it gave the Soviets a wide 


liparnet, op. cit., p. 36. 
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L2 
epening for scoring a propaganca victory. This reservation appeared not 
only to split the United States from the British and French positions, 

t it also appeared as an American withdrawal as a result of Soviet 
acceptance of certain positions. 

Although the exercise of the reservation may have been a logical 
move, it was a political error.* after having committed itself to the 
principie of "complete prohibition and eliaination of nuclear weepons," 
and having worked so assiduously to secure Soviet acceptance of this 
point, the U.S. reservation of positions so soen after Soviet concur- 
rence reflected poor preparation of negotiating positions. It appeared 
thats 

» « « the Soviet admission that nuclear stocks could be 

cencealed in violation of a treaty was used by the United 
States to justify its abandomaent of the idea of complete 
nuclear disarmament. 


The havoc created by this reservation has been succinctly de~ 


scribed by one authority: 


ener s sp cit., pp. 312-315. Mr. Bechhoefer attributes 
this development to shift in emphasis from "comprehensive disarma- 
ment" to "partial measures." "The two main differences between the 
evolution of the Kussian position and that of the West were; 

1. The Russians moved faster and were ready with their program 
of partial measures a year before the West. 

2. The West at this period forget one of the fundamentals of 
all negotiations with the Soviet Union: that the Western proposals not 
Only must be technically sound but aust be politically attractive, since 
the Soviet Union will invariably interrupt any negotiation, however 
serious, to secure a propaganda advantage. The United States reserva- 
tion of positions gave the Soviet Union the opportunity to reap such an 
advantage. " 


loparnet, op. cit., p. 36. 
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3 
Although neither the British nor the French Government went 
as far as the United States, it was ali too clear in the autuan 
session of the Subcommittee that the American reservation had 
damegea the whole Western position, exposed the West to “er 
of bacnsliding, and handed the initiative to the Soviets.14 
The net result of the American reservation was to start the minuet 
all over again, although not quite from the beginning. For the remainder 
of 1955 and through most of 1956, the soviet and Western delegates ex- 
amined in succession several specific issues, gradually moving further 
away fron the concept of comprehensive disarmement. By 1957 all the 
nuclear powers had clearly recognized the impossibility of truly effec- 
tive inspection because of the extent of previous nuclear production, 
and so the negotiations became centered on issues other than nuclear 
disarmament. Armas control had arrived as a legitimate philosophy. 
Although there were serious and encouraging negotiations on 
specific issues with the Soviets through 1956 end into 1957, 15 
There was still no agreement, however, on where the elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons would fit into the complex disarmament 
framework now emerging from the negotiations.10 
The re-evaluation of the American position continued during and 
despite the negotiations still being conducted at the Disarmament 
Commission Subcommittee. The need for such an examination had been 


suggested on December 5, 1955, to the General Assembly by Ambassador 


Lodges 


llvutting, op. cit., p. 19. 

iSparnet, op. cit., pp. LO-h1. Sowe of the subjects of dis- 
cussion were zones for aerial inspection, control of delivery vehicles, 
missile test ban, and others. 


létpid., p» bi. 
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An intensive review of the inspection problem (was required) ; 
and some new and radical conception which would offer the wor} 
time, security, and confidence while it tackled the problem, + 

As has been noted, Governor Stassen, after his March, 1955, ap- 
pointment, assembled a staff to conduct such a review and a new appraisal 
of U.S. Gisarmament policy. This was the 

» « » beginning of a new pragmatic approach in shaping U.S. 

arms control policy. The nuclear age with its great advances in 
Military technology in but a very brief time, had wade the search 
for absolute solutions impossible. 

A set of principles was formulated in 1955 to serve as a guide 
for U.3. policy. 19 Thes: principles centered around inspection and 
control, as did the United States proposals in London in March, 1956. 

It was not until November of 1956, however, that the United States 


reached its decisions on new proposals, and these were spelled out 


before the General Assembly on March 19, 1957, by Ambassador Lodge. °° 


Li pdenartment of State, Disarmament: The Intensified Effort, 
1955-1958 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1958), p. 21. 


18tpia., p. 10. 
17Tbid., p. 13, for this list of principles. 


20tpid., pp. 33-31. Ambassador Lodge listed the following objec- 
tives for the negotiations: 

"1. To reverse the trend toward larocer stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and to reduce the future nuclear threat. 

2. To provide against great surprise attack and thus reduce 
the danger of major war. 

3. To lessen the burden of armaments and to make possible 
improved standards of Living. 

k. To ensure that research and development activities concerning 
the propulsion of objects through outer space be devoted exciusively to 
sCientitic and peaceful purposes. 

5. To ease tensions and to facilitate settlement of difficult 
political issues... ." 

Although there was reference to a reduction of the "burden of 
armaments," generally this policy statement concerned specific segments 
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LS 
Both the Soviet Union and the Western powers in discussions over 
the next few weeks effectively abandoned previous approaches to general 
disarmament--although this was usually noted as a fundamental goal-- 
and instead searched for partial measures that appeared to have more 
promise. The positions of both sides moved considerably closer to each 
other throughout the late spring, and many participants and observers on 
both sides were quite optimistic. Although this optimism was, unfor- 
tunately, not justified by later events, it seems a little strange in 
retrospect why it was so strong at the time. Although the Soviets had 
shifted--as had the West--to pertial measures in place of general dis- 
armament and had moved toward the West's position on other points, there 
was still the same generality and ambiguity regarding control systems, 
to cite the primary obstacle. When discussing stages of international 
control in the reduction of conventional forces in their proposals of 
April 30, 1957, the Soviet delegates talked in terms of "appropriate 
international control," and added that; 
- « « the functions of control will include the collection and 
analysis of information provided by States on their implementation 
of partial disarmament measures. Those functions should be per 


formed, as agreed by the parties, by a control organ established 
for the purpose under the Security Council. 


of the disarmament problem that could be considered the most likely 
subjects for negotiations. 

The report then remarked that "None of these proposals was 
dramatically new in substance. Earlier sessions of the Subcommittee 
had labored over similar versions. ._. . But... . there were signs 
that a genuine negotiation might develop . .. ." 


2lnepartment of State, Documents on Disarmament, 1915-1959, 
Volume Il, 1957-1959, Department of State Pubilcation 7070 (washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 782. 
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Also included in these proposals were the usual requirements of 
renunciation of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the removal of military 
bases from foreign soil. Nevertheless, the proposals represented a 
significant advance on the Soviet part and provided an adequate basis 
for serious negotiations. They also served to spotlight any Western 
response. 

Of primary interest to the subject of this paper is what developed 
in the next two months within the U.S. Government. There can be no 
final or detailed determination of this matter, of course, because of the 
intricate and hazy process by which U.S. disarmament policy has been 
made , “7 the personalities of the leading disarmament figures, and the 
unavailability of detailed documentary information as to the individual 
and departmental positions taken at the time. Whether one is inclined 
to support or disagree with U.S. disarmament policy in mid-1957, it can 
hardly be claimed that responsible governmental organization was condu- 


cive to the formation of the most effective and advantageous policy. 


22cee Thomas E. Murray, Nuclear Policy for War and Peace 
(Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1 » p. 202, in which the late 
former Commissioner describes the procedure for formulating nuclear 
policy is made: "When we come right down to it, it is not easy to say 
precisely who makes atomic energy policy in the United States or how 
it is made. If one were to try to trace the making of a basic nuclear 
policy decision, he would have to go through a tortuous maze of govern 
mental agencies that initiate or suggest policies, draft position papers 
on proposed policies, advise, dilute, compromise, and modify policy 
proposals. He would probably get lost or give up before he had com- 
pleted his quest through the State Depertment, the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Committee, the National Security Council, the Operations 
Coordinating Board, the President's special staff assistants on scien- 
tific affairs, disarmament, and other matters, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself." 
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7 
The crucial issue from the organizational point of view was the rela- 
tionship of Harold Stassen and his disarmament assistants to the rest of 
the Executive Branch, specifically the President and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, as well as the Chairman of the AEC. In any organiza- 
tion there will be both structural and personal relationships, and the 
strengths of one can seldom fully overcome the defects of the other; 
usually the defects of either will aggravate the weaknesses of the other. 
No wholly satisfactory organization for disarmament can be found, but 
perhaps the framework in existence in early 1957 was as good as any that 
could be devised, and certainly better than pre-1957 organization. 
Yet, personal and official relations somehow were not productively 
established. A participant in official disarmament negotiations has 
noted that; 
The separation of Stassen and his staff from the governmental 
agencies responsible for the development of United States policy 
in this field, created an administrative pattern readily leading to 
conflict and confusion within the government. Unfortunately, 
Stassen's personal relationships with the policy-making agen- 
cies--the State Department, Defense Department, and Atomic 
Energy Commission--were never ‘iden close to overcome 
this administrative handicap.@ 
One observer would have had the disarmament failure in 1957 
charged to the Pentagon and the AEC as a result of ". . . the most 


violent internal administration battle yet over the disarmament taiks "24 


23pechhoefer, op. cit., p. 36. 


2hyaiter Lippmann, "The Disarmament Issue," The Washington Post, 
July 2, 1957, p. 15. Regarding the governmental consensus for the 
disarmament policy it was following, Lippmann commented that ". .. 
the President and his administration have a policy to which some are 
opposed, and about which the rest are not convinced." 
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48 
This is a simple explanation that hardly does justice to the complexity 
of the negotiations or the issues, not only with the Soviet Union but 
also with our allies and within the government itself. It is this last 
aspect of disarmament policy formulation that has often been regrettable 
for slowness and confusion in the past. 

Another critic of the U.S. organizational efforts at this tiwe 
observed that; 

In the case of Aiperumsent it has now transpired that he 

{Eisenhower started the diplomatic exchanges with no real agree- 
ment within his own official family, with no adequate under .,. 
standing with our allies, and with his own mind still fluid. 

There had been delays by the Western Powers in the negotiations 
so that there could be consultation with home governments and the NATO 
nations, and undoubtedly there had been some backstepping by the Allies 
on occasional issues. Regrettable as these irritants were, however, it 
is this writer's opinion that by theaselves these problems did not cause 
the eventual rupture of negotiations at the end of August, 1957. There 
are areas of valid criticism of Western policy and procedure, but to 
place the blame for failure solely upon the Allies is not reasonable. 

It seems clear that, even in mid-1957, there would still have to be 
major concessions by both sides in order to reach agreement. The dis- 
armament issues that required concessions were (1) the nature of an 
inepection system; (2) the question of prohibition of atomic weapons; 


and (3) the timing of the stages of reduction cf conventional armaments. 


2Schalmers KM. Roberts, writing in The Washington Post, June 2, 
1957, claimed that "Time and again Stassen fought the Pentagon and the 
AEC for approval of specific ideas to carry it /U.S. disarmament policy/ 
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Although these were important issues, the United States should have been 
just as concerned with (1) international agreement on control of CBR 
weapons; (2) the question of Communist China; and (3) the problem of 
implementing control concurrently with an inspection system, 7° 
Disarman.nc efforts since 1957 have been concentrated on atteapts 
to write a treaty to ban nuclear tests. The basic goal of general and 
complete disarmament is still professed, especially by the Soviet Union, 
but there has been little serious attempt at comprehensive disarmament, 
despite a flurry of proposals at the United Nations General Assembly in 


the fall of 1959 and in the following thating © 


Other than the brief 
and unproductive preliminary dGiscussions of methods to prevent surprise 
attack which took place in the fall of 1958, the emphasis has been 
placed on discussions to establish a workable system for the monitoring 
and control of nuclear tests. 

The United States apparently entered into the negotiations on a 


muclear test ban with considerable reluctance, and not a very well pre- 


pared position. As Mr. Bechhoefer has stated, it meant thet President 


out." Roberts stated that the U.S. proposals were "essentially accepted" 
by the Soviet's counterproposal of April 30, but this writer would not 
agree with that interpretation for reasons previously stated. 

6 ne Chapter I, "After Disarmament, What" for a brief discussion 
of this problem. Philip Noel-Baker, The Aras Race (New York: Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 1958), p. 232, mentioned this vital political issue. 
"In 1955 they /the United States Governmaent/ had dropped the UN Plen; 
they had accepted Inspection, in principle, instead. But no one had 
even suggested any system by which control by siaple Inspection could be 
made to work." 


27sec Disarmament Documents, V. II, Documents Nos. 376, 378, and 
3933 Disarmament Documents, 1900, pp. 66, 100, and 126. 
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Eisenhower had to "untie the August 29 pachage. "2° 


It also required a 
new forum for the negotiations since the Soviets would have no more to 
do with the Disarmsement Commission Subcommittee, and had refused to 
accept a Commission broadened from eleven to twenty-five members. 

In early 1958 there was an exchange of views between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States regarding the convening of technical conferences. 
In July, the technical meeting on cessation of nuclear tests got under 
way, followed in November by the conference of experts to study the pre- 
vention of surprise attack. The latter conference lasted less than six 
weeks, but the conference of experts on nuclear test ban produced an 
agreement that was to serve as the basis of the marathon negotiations 
that have stretched (as of the summer of 1961) over nearly three years. 
These negotiations have been called ". . . by all odds the most impor- 
tant developments in the field of arms control since World War II."°? 

Before examining the United States role in the test ban negotia- 
tions, the conference on surprise attack should be mentioned mrtadiy.”” 
This conference served to emphasize two failings in U.S. disarmament 
preparation: (1) the reluctance, or failure, to commence extensive 
research sufficiently in advance of the negotiations, develop a corps of 


negotiators, and formulate basic positions prior to a conference; and 


28eechhoefer, op. cit., p. hus. 
29tpid., p. liS7. 


3see Department of State, Official Report of the United States 
Delegation to the Conference of Experts for the Study of Possible 
easures Which Night be Helpful In Preventing ur rise Attack and for 
the Cregacetie of a ss Thereon to Governments (Washington: Govern- 


Went Printing Office, 1959), especially pp. 7-10. 
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(2) the concentration on technical issues to the neglect of the politi- 
cal issues. The conference on the prevention of surprise attack was a 
model of thorough preparation of the technical problems (despite the 
lack of time) as viewed through American eyes with a strange disregard 
of the basic political obstacles that were likely to delay agreement. 24 

The circumstances surrounding the preparation of the U.S. posi- 
tion are of importance: 


Over the years the United States could frequently be accused 
of failure to attach proper importance to arms control negotia- 
tions and failure to give the representatives the administrative 
and financial support required fer a meaningful negotiation. 

For this conference the administrative and financial arrangesents 
of the United States were more than ample. The United States 
delegation consisted of fifty experts and advisers. It included 
eminent scientists such as Dr. G. B. Kistiakowsky and Dr. J. B. 
Wiesner and high ranking military officers such as General 0. P. 
Weyland of the United States Air Force and Rear Admiral P. L. 
Dudley of the United States Navy. The chief of the delegation, 
William C. Foster, had an outstanding record both in business and 
the Unitea States Government, with no previous exposure to the 
subject of disaruament. Furtherwore, he was appointed to the 
position less than thirty days prior to the convening of the 
meeting. The senior political adviser, an experienced Foreign 
Service Officer, Julius Holmes, had served ten weeks in London 
in the summer of 1957 as a deputy to Governor Stassen. The only 
other wembers of the delegation with substantial previous ex- 
perience in the field of arms control negotiations were three 
capable assistants who playeg a relatively minor role in the 
decisions of the delegation. é 


3lin testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, the 
head of the delegation, Mr. William C. Foster, stated that "We were much 
impressed by the importance which Soviet representatives attached to 
secrecy as a military asset," as quoted in Bechhoefer, op. cit., p. Woh. 
It should have been obvious previous to this that the Soviet Union would 
certainly not consider a detailed inspection system without corres- 
ponding disarmament steps because of the marked advantage this would 
give the West in penetrating Soviet secrecy. 


323echhoefer, op. cit., pp. 46&-169. 
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Developments since this conference indicate that the government 
has profited from the experience. Organization has improved, additional 
basic research has been implemented on a more continuing basis, and a 
body of experts in the executive agencies has gradually come into exist- 
ence. However, there was to be at least one sore embarrassing reversal 
for U.S. disarmament efforts in the winter 1950-1959. 

The story of the progress of the "Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapons Tests" has been told with detail ane clarity in 
several publications. 7° These negotiations constitute the most serious 
and productive--as well as most lengthy--disarmament negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States. They also demonstrate the 
extent to which arms control goals have been lowered since World War II, 
in an attempt to reach an agreement that would "build confidence" as 
well as establish some degree of arms control. 

Sarly meetings between the U.K., the U.5.S.R., and the U.5.A. in 
Wovenber and December followed a famillar pattern. The United States 


and Great Gritain presented their views, 


sespecially recommended are the following three; (1) United 
States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear We Tests: Analysis of Progress and 
Positions of the Participating Parties, October 1956-August 196U, Report 
of the Subcommittee on Nedeectt BSth Congress, ed Session, October 
1960 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1969), hereafter cited 
as Conference on Tests; (2) Department of State, Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests, Department of State Publi- 
cation 7090 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960), hereafter 
cited as Geneva Conference 1958-60; (3) Bechhoefer, op. cit., Chapter 
XIX, "The Wuclear Test Cessation Conferences." Te 
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- - « maintaining that any agreement on the discontinuance 

of nuclear tests must also contain the details of an inter- 
national system Sf control and an obligation to establish such 
aeystem ...; 
and the Soviet Union "maintained that, before controls were discussed, 
the Conference must reach agreement on a permanent cessation of tests." 32 

Eventually, a moratorium on tests was announced by the negotiat- 
ing States for various periods of time, and later disagreement between 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain and the United States centered around the 
composition, functions, and powers of the control organ. 

From the aspect of the effect that government organization has on 
policy, the most significant development was in the area of technical 
support. The United States was ably represented by technical as well as 
political experts, most of them with previous valuable experience in 
disarmament negotiations. However, the United States proceeded to the 
Geneva negotiations with insufficient (as it developed) scientific in- 
formation regarding the ability we had to detect underground explosions 
and identify them as non-earthquakes. This information, which was based 
upon a test (Ranier) that was not originally intended as an experiment 
in underground detection, was presented soon after the conference com- 
menced. Tests in the fall of 1958--specifically designed for this 
purpose--produced much less optimistic data: 

The data, when thoroughly analyzed, led to two conclusions: 

(1) The method of distinguishing earthquakes from explosions by 


the direction of the earth's movement, as reported on seismo- 
graphs, is less effective than previously estimated; and (2) 


3ligeneve Conference, 1958-1960, p. 2. 
32tpid., p. 2. 
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the number of earthquakes per year equivalent to a nuclear 

explosion +3 a given yicld is about double that previously 

estimated. 
This new data, presented to the conference on January 5, 1959, created 
consternation among the Soviet delegation, which ". . . refused to con 
sider the data and claimed that it was submitted solely to place an 
obstacle in the way of agreement"! For sotie time the conference failed 
to move, until an exchange of correspondence between President cisenhower 
and Prezier Khrushchev broke up the technical jaa. 

There has been, of course, much criticism of the efforts to enter 
into these negotiations before having developed a solid position, es- 
pecially on the technical issues. The combination of lack of preparation 
for the political problems that arose at the cenference on prevention of 
surprise attack, and lack of preparation of technical issues at the test 
ban conference have accented the apparent need for the government to be 
conducting extensive and continuing besic research on as many areas of 
promise as possible. 

The Hardtack II tests emphasized the requirement for an extensive 
study of nuclear test detection. Accordingly, 

- . » at the request of the Department of State, the President's 
Special Assistant for Science and Technology had, on December 28, 
1958, appointed a panel on Seismic Improvement, under the chair- 
manship of Lloyd Berkner, president of Associated Universities, 

Inc., to review in the Light of this new seismic data the feasi- 


bility of improving the detection system recommended at the 1958 
technical conference. This panel reported its findings on 


39tpid., p. 10. 


3lybid., p. 10. 
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March 16, 1959. Subsequently the panel also submitted a de- 
tailed report entitied "The Need for Fundamental Research in 
Se isme logy." 39 

This was the birth of Project Vela, which is the principle sub- 
ject of discussion in Chapter VII, Artis Control and Reseerch, 

The controversy within the U.5. Government on the question of 
muclear tests has also been thoroughly discussed in several books and 
periodicals. The problem of the publication of the views of indivicual 
officials that are in agreement with the government is not confined to 
disarmauent matters, and really need not be discussed in a paper dealing 
with organization, The President is the “head of his family," and there 
shoulc be no significant problem of divergent opinion that could not be 
readily resolved. 

A footnote to the postwar cisarmament story has been provided by 
the negotiations on general disarmament in 1959-1960. The story of the 
Megotiations themselves in the Ten-Power Disargzament Committee is a 
faniiiar one.-” Im the Ten-Power Committee, the Soviet Union had 
finally gained its long sought position of parity with the West, mostly 
as a result of its attack on the structure of the Disarmament Sudcom- 
mittee of the United Nations, in which the Soviets were the sole 
representatives of the Communist bloc. Proposeis en both general dis- 
armament and pertial measures were sprinkled throughout the cight months 


from the convening of the General fAsseabiy of the United Nations 


38zechhoefer, op. cit., p. 509. 


39por an excellent historical and analytical presentation of 
these negotiations, see ibid., Chapter XX, "The General Disarmament 
Wegotiations." 
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56 
in September, 1959, to the breakup of the Ten-Power Disarmament Sub- 
committee in June 1960 by the welkout of the Communist members. Some 
tactical ground was surrendered by both sides during the negotiations, 
but the same basic difficulties on the degree of inspection and control 
and international authority divided the two camps. 

The organization for disarmament has suffered heavy criticism for 
its efforts during this period. In the late fall and early winter 1959- 
1960, a group of consultants and specialists under Charles A. Coolidge 
was summoned by President Eisenhower and charged with the task of once 
again reviewing America's disarmament policies. The report of the 
Coolidge Committee has not been made public, but it was reported to be 
too sketchy to serve as a basis for establishing policy for negotiations. 
Fundamentally, the Goolidge Committee recommendations were 
for further armaments rather than disarmament. The report 
apparently opposed any cutback either in conventional or nuclear 
weapons or any agreement to ban underground nuclear testing 
without regard to safeguards. It is true that a strong defense 
position cannot only be consistent with arms control but also 
can facilitate arms control. However, the Coolidge report, as 
far as is known, made no attempt to develop arms control pro- 
posals in harmony with a strong defense posture. The report 
again demonstrated that even an individual of ability and good 
will cannot, in a period of sixty or ninety days, master the 
subject of international arms control sufficiently to produce 
any significent contribution. 49 
Because the Coolidge report was not employed as the sole basis 
for the U.S. position at the Ten-Power Disarmament Committee, the 


delegation under the leadership of Frederick Eaton! had to develop its 


hOrpia., p. 533. 


Wan outstanding negotiator, although he had had". . . little 
experience in diplomatic negotiations and no experience in the field of 
arms control..." Ibid., p. 533. 
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own position and at the same time attempt to work in concert with our 
Western allies. Again, the United States was in the position of heing 
represented by very able persons whe were handicapped by lack of suf- 
ficient time and a basic disarmament program upon which to build nego- 
tiations. 

The United States position was finally unveiled by Secretary of 
State Herter: 
- « » We have two major geals in the forthcoming negotiations. 
Urgently, to try to create @ more stable military environ- 
ment, ch will curtail the risk of war and permit reductions in 
nationai armed forces and armaments. 
Subs tly, to cut national armed forces and armaments 
further, a=) to build up international peace-keeping machinery, 
to the point where aggression will be deterred by international 
rather than national force. 
These two goals are equally important... be 
The first goal of a "more stable military environsent" included 
such objectives as reduceé canger of surprise attack, controls against 
the spread of nuclear weapons, etc. The United States position still 
rested on arms control prior to the reduction cf military forces. Since 
the Soviets had not shifted their fundamental views regarding controls 
and their relation to the stages of disarmament, there could be little 
hope of agreement. Even though the Soviet delegate placed before the 
Committee rather detailed proposals of inspection and control (including 


a proposal for the "destruction of all existing stockplles of nuclear, 


L2nisermament Documents, 1960, p. h7. 
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chemical, and biological weopant”?) the United States was not ina 
position to respond constructively. 

A review of the United States participation in disarmament nego- 
tiations since 195 indicates that to a certain extent, policies have 
fluctuated without the advantage or sophistication of flexibility; yet, 
at the same time, these policies have often been rather inflexible with 
out necessarily being based upon firm, fundamental decisions closely 
related to national goals. More simply stated, U.S. policy was one of 
vacillation without flexibility and rigidity without principle. Several 
causes for this situation can be singled out for emphasis, but in the 
area of government organization rather then substantive issue criticism 
centers on the problem of the lack of ability to relate various dis- 
armament philosophies to national policy. Not all the vagaries of 
disarmament of the past sixteen years have been caused by poor organiza- 
tion, by any means, but it is clear that governtent organization has not 


facilitated more effective formulation of policy. 


h3tpid., p. 109. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FRAMEWORK OF DISARMAMENT ORGANIZATION 


Recently it has become more generally recognized that disarmament 
policy is an integral part of our national security policy and our for- 
eign policy. This awareness of a more functional role for disarmament 
policy coincides with, or overlaps te a considerable extent, the change 
in the philosophy of cisarmament since World War II, which places in- 
creased emphasis upon arms stabilization measures rather than reduction 
of armament levels as an immediate goal of disarmament. It is a reflec- 
tion of the trend away from the principal historic goal of disarmament, 
with its focus of attention upon the economic benefits that would accrue, 
toward the immediate and fundemental issue of the survival of man. 
Military technology has progressed to such a level of destructive 
capability that an entirely new philosophy of arms control has developed 
in the United States in recent years. To many, disarmament is no longer 
merely a "good thing" that might produce additional funds for other 
sectors of the economy--it is now one of the objectives fundamental to 
national security and even national existence. The execution of mili- 
tary policy, especially in its extreme manifestation of all-out nuclear 
wer, is no longer to be considered a servant or protector of national 
political goals, but rather a possible threat in itself to these goals. 


The function of disarmament now is to reduce the probabilities or 
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possibilities of nuclear war, rather than merely the capabilities of the 
various national entities to wage destructive war. 

This interlocking relationship between arms control, national 
defense, and foreign policy, as well as the domination of our military 
policy by the advance of science and technology, has in effect broadened 
the process of making disarmament policy from a function almost exclu- 
sively contained within the Department of State in the past, to an ef- 
fort now encompassing nearly all the agencies of the Executive Branch. 
The wgnitinle of the attempts in recent years to reach an agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. on suspension of nuclear tests and prevention of surprise 
attack demonstrates not only the scope and intensity of these efforts 
but also the changing concept of the goals of disarmament. The suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests is not 2 disarmament measure, or even an arms 
control measure in a strict sense ,* and the prevention of surprise 
attack has little connection with the historic goal that seeks a reduc- 
tion in the level of armed forces and weapons. Rather, these are 
efforts to reduce the possibilities of war through a new type of agree- 


ment; the application of mutual restraint for survival. Advocates of 


lthomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 3. _— 


2Disarmament Documents, V. Il, Document 272, p. 1054; in response 
to a query at a press conference on June 10, 1958, Secretary Dulles 
stated his opinion of the significance of a test ban: "We believe that 
suspension of testing, in isolation, is a very inadequate measure. It 
does not involve any disarmament, or limitation of armament, whatsoever. 
To call it a 'disarmament' measure is a misnomer. All it means is that 
the aresenal of nuclear weapons that you have is accumulating without 
any exact knowledge as to what the consequences of their use would be." 
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61 
these partial measures of aras controi such ag test bans, prevention of 
surprise attack and control of outer space, rely upon what is felt to be 
compelling interests shared by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., interests 
such as reduced tension, reduced chance of accidental war, and reduced 
advantage accruing to a party initiating surprise attack. It should be 
eaphasiged that the new philosophy dees not foresee substantial or even 
moderate savings through arms control, but instead notes the pessibility 
of increased total costs because of the requirements of inspection and 
control connected with an arms control agreement. Thus the new disarua- 
ment philosophy has departed from the old school of economy through 
Gisarwament, not only on the pragmatic basis that sheer survival is sore 
important than any economic benefits derived from reduced aras, but also 
on the basis that the new political system will superimpose international 
inspection and control upon the present military situation which might 
be expected to be "frozen" through agreement. 

Some of the recent proposals and suggestions in the wore sophis- 
ticated realm of arms control were briefly mentioned in Chapter III to 
demonstrate the "state of the art" of disarmament that faces government 
organizers at this time. The acquisition of certain types of weapons 
and weapons systems, the strategy end deployment of these weapons, the 
nature of the arms the United States gives to or shares with its nili- 
tary allies--these and many other related topics are the basic building 
blocks for a contemporary arms control program. Without going into a 
detailed discussion of strategy, alliances, "international gamesmanship," 
and other elements that are really the heart of many recent proposals, 


it should be sufficient to notice that the researcher, the policy-maker, 
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and the negotiator that prepare and act upon the positions of the U.S. 
Government in disarmament matters must both represent and have extensive 
knowledge of all facets of national power. 

This calls for an agency of the government that is able to repre- 
sent not only the major departments of the Executive Branch, but also 
the will of the American people as expressed in the Congress. A reading 
of the Literature of the last several years that deals with the disarma- 
ment issuc would indicate that there has been practically no coordina- 
tion or cooperation among the several agencies. Some statements 
supporting the establishment by Congress of a United States Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security in 1961 tended to indicate that 
there has been no such mutual, cooperative effort. Actually, there has 
been extensive coordination between State, Defense, the AEC, and others-- 
not all completely harmonious and effective, of course. Personnel from 
the major departments indicate both officially and unofficially their 
satisfaction with the "open channels" between State and the other 
agencies. On the substantive issues there is often strong disagreement, 
of course, as each department looks to what it considers its primary 
responsibilities and interests. 

The issue should not be whether there has been coordination among 
the governmental agencies, and not even whether this coordination has 


been sufficient ,° because no one will ever admit sufficiency in such a 


senator Humphrey, for example, has complained about the opera- 
tion of “executive privilege" by President Eisenhower in not releasing 
the eight reports compiled by Stassen's disarmament advisers in 1955 
and 1956, a compendium which Governor Stassen hailed as a detailed 
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human enterprise; the issue instead should be whether the existing 
coordination has been directed along the most fruitful channels. Has a 
locus of disarmament expertise within the government been established? 
Is there in existence a body of experts in this field representative of 
all departments concerned that is able to clarify and resolve for the 
President's decision the basic issues of disarmament policy? Is there a 
research endeavor sufficiently detached from the other agencies that can 
provide technical advice and thorough political studies? These and many 
other tests should be applied to answer in part the question of the 
direction of inter-agency coordination. 

Basic issues and conflict would by necessity have to be thrashed 
out at the highest level, with decisions on many subjects deferred to the 
President. At first glance, the Wational Security Council might appear 
to be the body that could best perform this function. Yet, despite the 
obvious limitations (which are often exaggerated) of any interdepart- 
mental committee effort, the National Security Council has other 
limitations. Its meetings are attended regularly by persons who have 
little immediate concern with disarmament per se, such as the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Director of the Budget, etc. For this reason, as 
well as the fact that the National Security Council has usually been 


overburdened with "routine" matters, it has been often the practice to 


operating manual for disarmament. This is one example of an age-old 
battle between the Executive and the Congress that is not restricted to 
disarmament matters. 
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resolve high-level disarmament matters outside the National Security 


Council, despite substantial comment to the contrary .4 


The result was neither a void in interdepartmental cooperation 
Mer @ complete reliance upon informal channels of communication. 
President Truman had established an interdepartaental Regulation of 
Artaments Committee, consisting of the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Most of the work on 
disarmament matters at this time was done at a staff level, however, and 
the principal members "met infrequently ."? It should be borne in mind 


that this was a sterile period for disarmament, with an ever-increasing 


Lthe White Howse press release of March 19, 1955, announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Stassen as Special Assistant to the President for 
Disarmament, noted that the "broad studies, investigations, and con- 
clusions" of Mr. Stassen's staff must be concurred in by the National 
Security Council before they ". . . became basic policy toward the 
question of disarmament." In a radio and television report to the 
nation by Secretary Dulles on July 22, 1957, on the subject of Disarma-~ 
ment and Peace, the Secreiary stated that "The Substantive decisions 
(of disarmament) ere made by President Eisenhower, after taking account 
of the views represented on the National Security Council." Yet in 
actual practice, although the National Security Council often has--and 
does--discuss disarmament and its relationship with national security 
policy, the National Security Council has not developed basic disarma- 
ment policy as such. Perhaps a "line of least resistance" has been 
followed, with policy being developed at State with informal support and 
coordination from Defense and the AEC. This has been suggested by 
Saville Davis, “Recent Policy Making in the United States Government," 
DonalG. Brennan, ed., Arms Control, Disarmawent, and National Securit 
(New York: George Brazilier, 1961), p. 500. Mr. Davis states that 
", . . when Mr. Dulles wanted help he chose it from his own staff, fron 
the Disarmanent Division of the State Department. Dulles never let this 
subject become implicated in the processes of the Nationai Security 
Councii." 


*id., p. 387. Also see Subcommittee on Disarmament, Armanents, 
pp. 10u-5 for a brief description of the Executive Committee for the 
Reduction of Armaments (RAC). 
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65 
level of international tension leading up to the Korean war and the 
rearming by the Western powers. Disarmament and other related studies 
were still undertaken, but a high degree of enthusiasm and confidence 
was not in evidence. Also, the center of disarmament negotiations at 
this time was more within, rather than outside, the United Nations, 
where perhaps more productive negotiations could have been conducted. 

It has often been stated that the mid-1950's was our "one good 
opportunity" to establish effective international inspection and control 
of existing armaments, with an implementation of disarmament by stages. 
This period has passed; and as the subject of arms control has been 
politically more popular, criticism of the Eisenhower Administration for 
its ineffective disarmament efforts has become prevalent. Some of the 
bases of this criticism have already been mentioned; it is the purpose 
at this time to examine the general development of our organizational 
framework from 1953 to the sumer of 1961. 

The first year or two of the Eisenhower Administration were 
involved with concluding operations in Korea and redefining military 
policy, and with the exception of the Eisenhower "Atoms for Peace" 
proposal, these years were rather devoid of serious disarmament activity. 
Several events previously noted led up to the appointment of Governor 
Stassen in March, 1955, as Special Assistant to the President for Dis- 
armament. There is no determining the most significant of these events, 
but one development of primary importance was undoubtedly the very 
strong feelings of the President in favor of determined attempts to 
reach agree@ent with the Soviet Union over control of the arms race. 


Whether one agrees with a fairly common opinion that more should have 
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66 
been done during this period, it ts obvious that there was an extensive 
departure from the previous course of disarmament activities in the 
government. 

The White House press release of March 19, 1955, broadly defined 

Mr. Stassen's position and responsibilities 

- . « for developing, on behalf of the President and the State 
Department, the broad studies, investigations, and conclusions, 
which, when concurred in. ... will become basic policy toward 
the question of disarmament. 

The role of the Congress was recognized: 

When indicated as desirable or appropriate under our con- 
stitutienal processes, concurrences will be secured from the 
Congress prior to specific action or pronouncement of policy. 

However, this was a rather begrudging admission of the preroga~ 

tives of the Congress, as indicated by the "desirable or appropriate" 
qualification. Congressional-Executive cooperation in the disarmament 
field has been slow in developing despite efforts by both branches of 
the government. As the importance and political significance of the 
subject grew, however, the amount of contact and cooperation between the 
two branches increased so that by 1961 they could be described as satis- 
factory. By this time, the Subcommittee on Disarmament under the 
competent leadership of Senator Huwaphrey hac made its influence felt on 
the several agencies within the Executives at the same time, a small 


body of disarmament experts was developing in these agencies and chan- 


nels of communication were established among them and with the Congress. 


Gwhite House Press Release, March 19, 1955. 
Trpid. 
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A change in the international scene of great importance was 

briefly recognized in the press release: 

The recent session of the Disarmament Cowaission of the 

United Nations has again resulted in no progress and no clear 
crystallization of thinking on this subject. 

Perhaps unwittingly, this statement illuminated the impending 
shift in the locus of disarmament negotietions primarily from the United 
Nations to multilateral conferences outside the scope of the United 
Wations. Gradually, the size of disarmament conferences were to be 
numerically reduced until, in the spring of 1961, it was reported that 
the United States and the Soviet Union would hold bilateral talks. 
Although there is still much disarmament debate in the General Assembly, 
the influence of the United Nations in disarmament matters had been 
eclipsed, at least temporarily. 

The broad scope of disarmament policy was also noted in the press 
release of March 19, 1955. Governor Stassen was; 

+ + « expected to take into account the full implications of 

new weapons in the possession of other nations as well as the 
United States, to consider future probabilities of armaments, and 
to weigh the views of the military, the civilians, and the officials 
of our Government and of other governments.? 

Although Mr. Stassen was given cabinet rank by the President to 
emphasize the importance given to this new position, he was not put at 
the head of an independent agency but was instead given a hybrid staff 
of modest proportions, and a rather nebulous relationship with the 


Department of State: 


8ypid. 7Ibid. 
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In the spring of 1955, the President specified the respons i- 
bilities of the Special Assistant and his working relationships 
with other parts of the executive branch. In August of 1955 the 
latter was informed that he would be Deputy United States 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament Commission to 
sit for the Unitec States in the Subcommittee of said Commission. 
In that capacity Mr. Stassen was to serve under the direction of 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the United States Representative 
to the United Nations. If the Speciai Assistant dealt with other 
nations outside the framework of the United Nations, he would 
work under Mr. Dulles. In other aspects of his duties, he would 
report to the President. 10 


Mr. Stassen's connections with the major departments of the 
Executive Branch, through direct communication as well as the National 
Security Council, his cirect access to the President and his cabinet 
status enhenced the prestige of the position of the Special Assistant 
for Disarmament. 

Mr. Stassen had a large order to fill without substantial finan- 
cial end personnel support. A body of nine officials composed of 
selected persons from the Departments of State, Army, Wavy, and Air 
Force, the Atomic Energy Commission, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Central Intelligence Agency formed his immediate 
staff. 

Members of the staff assist Mr. Stassen on the basis of their 

experience in their own agencies but they do not represent or 

bind their parent agencies. They are not representatives of the 
executive agencies as are the members of the President's Special 
Committee. As a matter of practice, however, the members of the 
Special Assistant's staff keep in touch with the action officers 


handling disarmament questions in their own departments and 
agencies,1l 


lWcupcommittee on Disarmament, Armements, p. 107. 


llfbid., p. 109. 
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This is the first example in the field of disarmament of experts 
being loaned from one agency to another in order to supply technical 
advice, and not to represent the parent agency. In some respects, 
perhaps, these special advisers are orphans cut off from their parent 
department and not fully utilized in their new positions. Their status 
and value has gradually improved in recent years, however. 

Also created was the President's Special Committee on Disarmament 
Problems, mentioned in the quotation above. The Special Committee was 
composed of representatives of the following departments and agencies: 
State, Defense (and the Joint Chiefs of staff), Adc, Justice, CIA, and 
USIA. The Special Committee was not established with the specific 
charge of formulating basic U.S. disarmament policy; instead, its pur- 
pose was "to provide maximum effectiveness in carrying forward a concen- 
trated endeavor to reach a sound disarmament agreement under effective 
safeguards," to keep the represented agencies informed, and serve "as a 
medium of exchange of views."!2 starr preparation for the Special Com- 
mittee was accomplished by the Disarmement Jtaff. 

This organigation still left a gaping hole in the area of long- 
range research for disarmament within the government. This hole was 
partly plugged in early Octeber, 1955, by the creation of eight task 


forces by Mr. Stassen for the review of U.3. disarwament policy. 


12Tbid., p. 108. 


M3rpia., pp. 109-10. These task forces undertook research in the 
following areas; muclear inspection, aerial inspection, inspection of 
navies and navy aircraft and missiles, inspection of army and ground 
force units, and inspection of the steel industry, industry in general, 
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Commendable and timely as this effort was, it should be recognized that 
the eight task forces were concentrated in the technical fields of 
inspection of nuclear installations, military units, and industry. This 
concentration on the technical aspects of an arms control agreement is 
symptomatic of the disarmatient efforts of the United States, at least 
during most of the negotiations. There seems to be almost an obsession 
with the "practical," a desire to devise what eppears te be a "fair" 
control system that is sure to appeal to the other nations. Yet the 
United States seriously neglects the necessary fundamental studies in 
the realm of ideologies and disarmament philosophies of other states, 
and does not effectively relate disarmament to national goals. 

It is impossible, of course, to define an "unchanging" funda- 
mental goal or national interest, but a thorough study and enunciation 
ef political objectives by a competent, representative organization 
composed of an elite group of statesmen could provide the guidelines, or 
the basic direction for the separate disarmament agencies and committees. 
There are serious problems involved in attemoting such a definition of 
political objectives, and these problems would have to be recogniged and 
adjusted to as effectively as possible. Individual Congressmen, for 
example, are hardly going to be bound by any set of values and objec- 
tives prescribed by the Executive Branch. This is as it should be, 
because the members of Congress must be effective representatives of the 
public view. 


budget economies, and methods of communication for a system of inspec- 
tion and control. 
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An excellent example of the conflict between operating disarna- 
ment decisicns and political objectives is the bearing that military 
strateay and weapons have on disarmament policy. Current discussion of 
arms control often centers on the theory of stabilized deterrent, for 
exampl., as a8 weans of reducing international tension and the chance of 
war by accident or miscalculation. Unites Gtetes military policy since 
shortly after @orld War II has been primarily one of deterrence, but 
often weapons systems and strategy tenc to create an unstable situation, 
according to the proponents of arms stabilization. Bombers on airborne 
alert, depencent upon perfect comaunications and the proper functioning 
of the "fail-safe" system, exemplify the “hair trigger" factor that 
needs to be constrained without reducing the element of deterrence and 
its effect. It appears that the present Administration employs the 
concept of stable deterrence. An example of this is the decision not 
to produce the B-70 (or R5-70) at this time, although international 
stability probably was not the principle factor in this particular 


decision. 14 


Ubsecretary of Defense McNamara has elaborated on our basic 
military deterrent posture: "Essentially, there are two major ap- 
proaches available to us: (1) develop forces which can be leunched 
within the expected period of tactical warning, roughly 15 minutes; 
(2) develop forces which can ride out a massive ICBM attach... . 

Accordingly, in reevaluating our general war position, our 
major concern was to reduce our dependence on deterrent forces which 
are hishly vulnerable to ballistic missile attack or which rely fer 
their survival on a hair-trigger response to the first indications of 
such an attack. Conversely, we sought to place greater emphasis on 
the second appreach-the kind of forces which could ride out a aassive 
muclear attack and which could be applied with deliberation and always 
under the complete control of the constituted authority." United States 
Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1962, Hearings before eubouulll t0CE, Sith Congress, 
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This has been merely one example of the close relationship 
between miiibary strategy and modern arms control. Even wore critical 
decisions are required, in the opinion of this writer, in political 
@atters. Lt was wentioned in Chapter 1] that, although we use the term 
“inspection and control" rather loosely, most systems of inspection that 
are discussed really do not delve deeply into the problem of control, or 
the political problem of how violations or suspected violations are to 
be handled. There is a need for a government organization that can 
reasonably cope with these fundamental issues. Recent action taken by 
the previous and the present administrations indicate that the problen 
has been recognised ana is being approached with constructive endeavor. 

There was formed in 1959 a group known as the "Committee of Prin- 
cipals," composed of tie heads of departments and agencies that were 
concerned principally with disarmament matters. This Comuittee consists 
of the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology. The 
function of the Committee of Principais {s usually mentioned in terms of 
coordination rather than formulation of disarmament policy. It is a 
little Known body that meets at the call of the Secretary of State, but 
has no secretariat, no funds, and no formal schedule. 

The activities of the Committee of Principals are not publicized. 


Although it is to be hoped that the Principals have grappled with the 


ae 


lst Session, on H.R. 7651, April 18-July 26, 1961 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961), p. 5. 
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fundamental issues of disarmament and its relation to the security of 
the nation, it seems probeble that the Committee has been reduced to a 
trading mart for reconciling opposing views on specific issues of arws 
control policy, rather than the formulation of theoretical political 
concepts. 49 

A positive step toward the development of a more effective organi- 
zation was the establishment of the Disarmeaicnt Administration in 
September, 1960. Although the Disarmament Administration was not com 
sidered a prototype for the Disarmament Agency proposed to Congress in 
June, 1961, much operational experience was gained in the year the 
Disarmament Administration functioned. The Disarmament Administration 
and its successor are treated in Chapters V end VIII. 

It may be recailed that the center of disarmament planning 
shifted frow the White House back to the Department of State after Mr. 
Stassen's resignation in early 1956. From this time until the formation 
ef the Disarmament Administration, disarmament planning at State was 
concucted in the office of the Special Assistant for Disarmament and 
Atomic Energy. Although specific coordination was spelled out for 
Mr. Stassen's post at the White House and the Department of State, it 
was felt by many thet more effective development of policy would ensue 


lSror a brief treatment of the Coumittee see Strengthening the 
Governacnt for Aras Control (Washington: Wational Planning Association, 
> pp. lo-l?. After @ short discussion of the weaknesses of cou- 
mittee efforts in the government, and especially the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the report notes that "an interdcepartmental 'Committee of 
Principals’ is now used in arms control policy planning and the results 
are not satisfactory." 
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with the cisarmament office physically end administratively Linked with 
the Departament of state. 

Coordination among the various ucpartwents and agencies remained 
relatively the same after the esiablisheent of the Disarmament Adminis- 
tration. The Comittee of Principals was still the primary body that 
collectiveiy represented the cisarmament community. It is important to 
note that, although the principal extcutive uepartments exchange a num- 
ber of personnel to proviue technical advice, different views, etc., 
these persons are not supposed to represent their parent agencies; and 
as their exchange tour progresses, they tend to broaden their parochial 
outlook to @ certain extent. Yeti, there is probably no way of sub- 
stantially diminishing inter-departaental coordination through the 
establishwent of a new agency. 

This has been a sketch of the broad picture of disarmament 
organigation. The following chapters will treat specific departments 


in @ore detail. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DEPARTMG@NT OF STATE 


The pri@ary responsibility for the development of disarmament 
policy, with the exception of the office of the Presidency and the first 
two years of Mr. Stassen's role, has always been in the Department of 
State. This is a realigation, tacit or otherwise, that disarmament is 
merely one segment of foreign policy. ‘To be gure, disarmament contains 
probleas peculiar to itseif. It has always been an emotional issue, 
with many international implications. It is closely related to wilitary 
strategy. And it is a technical proble& as well as a political one, 
with no effective separation of the two. if there has been any fira 
basis to U.S. disarwament policy since World War II, it has been our 
insistence upon effective international inspection and contrei of araa- 
ments, and this in itself is a highly technicai problew.? Yet, as has 
been mentioned eariier, any technical problems eventually resolves into 
@ political question or issue: in the area of inspection and control, 
for cxample, the political issue is basicaliy a matter of risk. The 
technical experts may decide that a 10-kiloton weapon, as an example, 
explodec underground way be detected as a weapon at a distance of 100 
miles with perhaps a 75 per cent or 85 per cent probability. The 


subcommittee on Disarmament, Armaments, pp. 76-79 lists several 
constants of U.S. disarmament policy. The first constant was that no 
“reliable disarmament agreement can be reached unless it is completely 
covered by an inspection and reporting system adequate to verify reduc- 
tions and guard against surprise attack." 
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decision whether to hbase an agreewent on this probability then becones 
a matter of risk acceptability. The political expert at State, or the 
ultimate authority at the White House, is charged with the responsibility 
of balancing the two risk curves against each other; the present risk 
of nuclear war in an aras race, versus the potential risk that an 
epponent may be able to cheat successfully, once in a while, under any 
inspection system. In other words, technical problems, which have so 
often come under the purview of other departments auch as Defense and 
the AEC, eventwally are dwarfed by the lerger political issues, which 
fall within the ambit of State responsibility. 

As has been noted, international disarwanent negotiations were 
largely confined to the United Nations in the decade or so foliowing 
World War i.* Perhaps for this reason eas well as any other, the office 
within the State Department charged with developing, coordinating, and 
implementing U.S. Cisarmement policy was the Office of United Nations 
Affairs, which was leter known as the Burcau of International Affairs. 
Whenever extensive negotiations were contemplated or in progress, ad 
hoc groups of policy makers as well as negotiators were assembled. 

Some of these were from the Department of State, some from other agen~ 
cles, and often some were selected from citizens not actively engaged 


in governzent work. These last were usually quite competent persons, 


2auch of the information on the development of disarnagent 
organization within the State Department is taken from Appendix C to 
t on S. 2180, Creating a United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and security, Wad 7, prepared by the Office of the Adviser 
to the President on Disarsament , hereafter cited as Report on 3. 2160. 
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17 
distinguished in their non-governmental professions. The daily opera- 
tions within the Department of State that related to disarmanent, 
however, were relegated to & small group of four or five professionals 
located in the Bureau of International Affairs. 

In these early days, arms control efforts were centered on 
various approaches to controlling atomic energy. The Acheson Comittee 
of Five was selected in January, 1916, to prepare a program for the 
international control of atomic energy. A group of consultants under 
the leadership of Mr. David Lilienthal was appointed later that month 
to work on the same subject in connection with the Acheson Committee. 
Their combined efforts produced the "Report on the International Control 
eof Atomic Energy" in March, 1916. This report was generally known as 
the Acheson-Lilienthal Plan that was to serve as the basis of the Baruch 
proposal presented to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission later 
that year. 

The Acheson-Lilienthal group was the first ad hoc task force on 
disarmament; and although it was also the only such group established 
prior to 1955, it set a precedent in disarmement organization that was 
to be followed extensively in later years. Although ad hoc groups were 
employed in practically all aspects of disarmament, their use was 
centered in the panels of technical experts and negotiating teams. Some 
of the strongest criticism of the government's disarmament efforts has 
been directed toward the method of selecting and preparing an ad hoc 
group for an international disarmament conference. In the past, some 
negotiating teams have had ag little as a month or so to get acquainted 


with each other, become familiar with the subject of the talks, and 
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78 
prerare the United States position. Much has been made of the lack of 
continuity in U.S. negotiating teams (as well as the planners and policy 
makers) and it is reasonable to assusie that the failure to weld a 
cohesive group ef technical experts and negotiators has resulted in 
weaker policy and negotiating positions. Whether it has also been 
responsible in any way for lack of progress is open to questi.” 

Aa excellent description of our organization during this period 
of ten or so years after World War LI states that: 


During most of this period, there was no central aduinistra- 
tive unit in which responsibility for the planning and coordina- 
tion of disarmament policy was focused. Personnel engaged in 
disarmament studies or planning were scattered among a nuaber of 
departments and agencies. The total staff specializing in 
disarmament problefis was s@ail. In the Department of State, 
where primary responsibility for policy lay, the disarmament 
staff usually comprised no more than |; professionals. For the 
development of policy plans as well as technical studies, the 
Government was heavily dependent upon ad hoc committees. In 
the conduct of negotiations, limited staff made it difficult to 
maintain continuity in American representation. From 1916 on, 
United States delegations to various pos conferences 
were led by some 16 different chiefs. 


The report continues: 


Between 1946 and 1955 the United States was represented at 
more than LO international conferences at which disarmament was 
discussed. Among the first of these were meetings of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission in 196, at which Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
presented the American proposals for international control of 


3in a speech at Phillips Andover Acedemy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
on February 25, 1951, John J. McCloy paid high tribute to the leaders 
of our negotiating teams in the past, and added: "In my judgment, the 
Gelays and frustrations that have plagued the negotiations thus far 
have been due more to the great difficulties of the problem than to eny 
inadequacies of plans or planners." Department of State, Press Release 
Mo. 06, February 24, 1961. 


‘report on S. 2100, Appendix C, p. l. 
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19 
atomic energy. In addition to UNAEC, the UN forums created for 
disarmament were the UN Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
established in 1917, the UN Disarmament Commission, established 
in 1952 and representing the merger of UNAEC and UNCCA; and begin 
ning in 1954, the UN Disarmament Subcommittee composed of the 
"powers principally involved." Over this period, there were ten 
principal United States Representatives to disarmament negotia-~ 
tions conducted by these UN bodies.? 

The early years after the war, then, were characterized by the 
concentration of effort to attempt to reach an agreement on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. As the antagonism between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West mounted end the Soviets made it clear they would 
have nothing to do with the Baruch Plan, disarmament efforts stagnated. 
For several years, the Disarmament Staff at the Department of State was 
fairly constant in its complement of six or less full-time persons. 

This was, despite its size, a capable, experienced staff, and it 
was put to use by Secretary Dulles to a greater extent than previously. 
It was characteristicofMr. Dulles to hold as closely as pessibie the 
reins of disarmament policy, as well as foreign policy in general. This 
resulted in a reduced utilization of the National Security Council and 
the Regulation of Armaments Committee .° 

When Mr. Stassen was appointed es Special Assistant to the 
President for Disarmament in March, 1955, the responsibility for dis- 
armament policy shifted to the White House, at least for the first two 
years of Mr. Stassen's tenure. There was a considerable flurry of 


activity in these years, centered around Stassen's Disarmament Staff, 
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Snonald G. Brennan (ed.), Arms Control, Disarmament, end National 
Security (New York: George Brazilier, 1961), p. 3 
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the President's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems, and the eight 
task forces dealing with the technical problems of inspection and control. 

However, in March of 1957, Stassen and his Deputy Special Assist~ 
ant were transferred to the Department of State. 

Mr. Stassen's office in State, S/DA, was charged with the 
responsibility of working, under the Secretary's direction, on 
negotiations with other governments on disarmament. Hr. Stassen's 

rensfer to the State Department was slade just days prior to his 
departure for London for the Disarmament Subcommittee meetings. 
After the London meetings Mr. Stassen returned to Washington in 
September 1957 and remained in his position until he resigned in 
February 1958. The <a rm, cee unit responsible to his office 
was disbanded at this time. 

Wo official reason has been civen for this momentous change. It 
would be easy to seize upon internal struggles as the background for 
Stassen's transfer to the control of the Secretary of State, even though 
the disarmament policy battle within the Administration was not publicly 
noted at length until two months rater. More likely, the reason for 
the shift was to coordinate the preparation of U.S. negotiating posi- 
tions more effectively within the government and with allies, although 


internal Administration battles probably were of some importance.” 


TReport on S. 2180, Appendix C, p. 5. 


Bcee Chalmers M. Roberts, "Stassen Undercut on Arms Control," 
Waghington Post, June 3, 1957, p. 173 and David Lawrence "Mystery of 
en's Boner," The Evening Star (Washington), June 1h, 1957, p. 20. 

In a speech by Senator at the University of New Hampshire, 

March 7, 1960, the Senator stated that "Mr. Stassen's efforts as a 
special disarmament negotiator were consistently undercut and opposed in 
the Pentagon, AEC, end State Department, ignored in the White House." 
State, Disarmament Documents, 1960, p. 63. 


Athe Subcommittee on Disarmament, in its report on Control and 
Reduction of Armaments, p. 15, noted that "there is as a result, less 
chance that the United states will appear abroad as speaking with two, 
and sometimes conflicting, voices on disarmament questions." Also, on 
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81 
Following the transfer of disarmament responsibility from the 

White House to the Department of State, the organization situation 
stabilized for a period of nearly two and one-half years, and served as 
a working model for the later development of the U.S. Disarmament Adnin- 
istration in several respects. The following official description of 
the organization during this period cannot be improved upon for concise- 
ness and brevity: 


Following the resignation of Mr. Stassen, the Secretary of 
State announced on February 27, 1958, the designation of 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth to act, under the Secretary's 
direction, as United States representative in future disarma- 
ment negotiations. At this time steps were also taken to expand 
the Department's administrative machinery for disarmament: 


1) A high-level advisory group was named te consult with the 
Secretary on disarmament policy. General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Mr. Robert A. Lovett, Mr. John J. McCloy, end General Walter 
Bedell Smith were requested by the Secretary to serve in this 
capacity. 


2) The responsibility fer policy and substantive aspects of 
disarmament was transferred from the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs (I0) to the Special Assistant for Atomic 
Energy Affairs (S/AE). The change was announced on March 27, 
1958. Mr. Philip J. Farley, head of S/AE, was given the new 
title of Special Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. 
The disarmament section of S/AE, which in 1957 had numbered 
four officers, was assigned additional staff and funds. 
fiscal year 1960 the disarmament staff of S/AE numbered 20 
positions. 


p. 65, the report discussed the reason for the transfer of this office 
to State: "The operation of the Office of Special Assistant did have 
its drawbacks, however. Disarmament policy appeared to be formulated 
without achieving the best possible coordination with the Department of 
State and, therefore, tended to be divorced from other and related 
aspects of foreign policy. Furthermore, there were times when the 
President's Disarmament Assistant and other officials of the executive 
branch made conflicting statements about American proposals and this 
resulted in confusion as to United States’ policy." 
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3) Mr. Charles A. Coolidge was named by the Secretary of State 
on July 29, 1959, to head a Joint Disarmament Study, on behalf of 
the Departments of State and Defense. He was directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State. 


The Coolidge group was to "consider comprehensive and partial 
measures of arms control and reduction which if internationally 
agreed would contribute to the achievement of United States 
national security objectives." Their report was originally to be 
submitted by April 1960 but because of the prospective Ten-Nation 
disarmament talks its completion was requested by the end of 
1959. The report, which was dated January 1960, was prepared as 
a working paper for submission jointly to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense. 


Mr. Coolidge's full time professional staff totalled 17 persons 
including a civilian deputy, a military deputy and a technical 
deputy. Six officers from State, five from Defense, and one each 
from AEC, CIA, and IDA were included on the staff. In addition 
to a full-time staff, partetime assistance was given by six 
research associates from institutions such as the Rand Corporation, 
Stanford Research Institute and the Operations Research Organiga~ 
tion. 

It was earlier stated that after the failure of the disarmament 
negotiations in August, 1957, the negotiations bogged down the next 
year on the subject of surprise attack and a ban on nuclear tests. in 
the period 1958 to 1960, it became increasingly obvious that negotia- 
tions on such highly technical subjects required extensive research, 
continuity of persennel and objectives, and an agency close to both the 
President and the Secretary of State. There were other reasons, also, 
for the promulgation, on September 9, 1960, of the order establishing 
the United States Disarmament Administration, but the essential motiva- 
tion was the realization that arms control had become a very complicated, 
expensive, painstaking process requiring a high level of competence and 


coordination; that success was not to be gained in the next few months 


10Report on S. 2180, Appendix C, pp. 5-6. 
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or perhaps even years but the seriousness still demanded the effort; 
and, that perhaps U.S. disarmament policy in the past had not been as 
thoroughly prepared as it might have been. 

Accordingly, the announcement of the establishment of the new 
Disarmament Acministration stated that 


' The Administration will be responsible to the Secretary of 
State and will be staffed with personnel] drawn from other 
agencies and from outside government as well as from the Depart- 
ment of State. 


In addition to coordinating an intensified program of study 
and research, the new organization will be responsible for 
formulating policy recommendations for consideration within the 
U.S. Government with respect to the limitation and control, by 
international agreement, of armed forces and weapons of all 
kinds and for the direction and support of international nego- 
tiations on these matters. 


It will marshal in a single unit political, military, 
scientific and technical skills in a continuing effort to 
discover reliable means for easing the burden of armaments, 
lessening the dangers of war by miscalculation, and helping 
to promote a just and durable peace, tt 


The disarmament functions in the Office of the Special Assistant 
for Disarmament and Atomic Energy were transferred to the new Admuinis- 
tration shortly after its creation. The importance of its role in 
policy formulation is indicated by its mission; 

- « » to assist the Secretary of State in formulating disarma- 

ment and arms control policies and basic positions consistent with 


national security for consideration within the United States Goevern- 
ment, and in negotiating international agreements in this field, +¢ 


Linepartment of State, Press Release No. 520, September 9, 1960. 


12nepartment of State, Qoyemiention of the Waited shetes Disaren- 
ment Administration, Department Circular Number 370, October 12, 1960, 
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The Disarmament Administration was the first significant attempt 
to gather together in one agency the personnel, material support, and 
organizational capability required to cenerate basic, long-range dis- 
armament policy, develop a body of experts, establish a source of 
negotiating teams, coordinate the activities of the other agencies, and 
supervise the implementation of disarmament policy. Its success can be 
fairly measured in these terms alone. 

Although the Disarmament Administration was responsible to the 
Secretary of State, it enjoyed an informal and semi-autonomous status 
with its own administrative unit, separate budget, and access to the 
President through the relationship between the Agency and the Office of 
Adviser to the President on Disarmament; 

Mr. McCloy was to make recommendations to the President on the 
formulation of U.S. policy on disarmament and also on the organi- 
gation of the staff within the Government which was to have 
primary responsibility for disarmament. The staff of USDA as 
well as personnel from other agencies were made available to hia 
in the discharge of his responsibilities .13 

The Administration was headed by a Director, a Deputy Director, 
and an Assistant Deputy Director, There was both an Administrative 
Section anc a Secretariat to handle personnel and other functions of an 
administrative nature. 

The Disarmament Administration was responsible to the Secretary 
of State through the Under Secretary; a second channel of communication 
upwerd was provided by the close relation between the Administration and 


the Office of the Adviser to the President on Disarmament. The Adviser 


l3peport on S. 2180, Appendix C, p. 7. 
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85 
was assisted in the Disarmament Asency by a small section known as the 
Staff. The three or four aembers of the Staff, in addition to serving 
as a link between the Administration and the Office of the Adviser to 
the President, provided continuity and meaningful direction to the 
operations of the Disarmament Administration. 

In addition to the offices just mentioned, there were four prin- 
cipal sections of the Disarmament Adainistration; Public Information, 
Policy, Political, and Studies. Unfortunately, disarmament policy is 
not developed in such clearly defined segments, and in actual practice 
the last three sections have functicned so closely together that it is 
nearly meaningless to attempt to define their separate missions. 

The purpose of the Public Information Office is apparent in its 
title, especially regarding its functions with the news media. Beyond 
the usual scope of public affairs, the Public Information Office ful- 
filled the important function of working closely with the United States 
Information Agency to ensure thorough coverage of United States disarma~ 
ment policy abroad. 

The Studies section provided the basic background material for 
the work done in the Policy and Political sections. The Studies section 
was further subdivided into subsections entitled Projects and Research. 
A recurring complaint of the disarmament program of the United States 
Government in the past has been directed not necessarily at the quantity 
ef research undertaken within the government, but at the locus of this 
research. Most of the disarmament research has been conducted for the 


Department of State by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
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Gouna tyd:tieny two agencies considered by many critics not to be too 
enthusiastic about efforts toward disarmament. The Studies section of 
the Disarmament Administration consisted of about sixteen persons, not 
including clerical assistance. Increased research activity at the 
Department of State has not been intended to duplicate or replace the 
technical research facilities available in the Department of Defense or 
the Atomic Energy Commission, except perhaps on a very limited labora- 
tory scale. Research facilities within the Disarmament Administration 
would be limited in physical size and scope of operation, designed 
primarily to coordinate the research studies of the other agencies. 

The Policy section was primarily responsible for the development 
of basic United States disarmament policy, employing the research and 
studies production to establish the fundamental peilties that formed the 
basis of the more specific negotiating positions developed by the 
Political section. The Political section might well be termed the 
operating section of the Administration. The Political section was 
headed by a Director and Deputy Director; the Political section provided 
not only current negotiating positions but also provided most of the 
officers for the delegations empowered to conduct negotiations. Within 
this section there were divisions for both Nuclear Test Negotiations and 


General Disarmament, each headed by an Officer-in-Charge. 


Lhe or example, the United States Disarmament Agency had $100,000 
to spend on "studies" for fiscal year 1961, whereas the Department of 
Defense has been allocated approximately $60,000,000 for Project Vela 
alone. 
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A recognition of the need for greater disarmament efforts within 
the United States Government, particularly in the research and studies 
area, is indicated by the rapid growth of disarmament activities in the 
Department of State in 1960 and 1961. Testifying before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee in Jume, 1961, Mr. Edmund A. Gullion, the 
Deputy Director (and acting Director) of the Disarmament Agency, com- 
mented that 
We have authorized 3& positions. In order to get the work done, 
we have had to borrow the services of outside consultants and 
rely upon people lent to us by other agencies. We now have at 
work actually both officer and clerical, 86 people plus 18 con 
sultants from outside.l5 
From a total of twenty positions in 1960 in the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic Energy, the disarmament 
efforts expanded to an authorized level of thirty-eight positions in 
1961 but an actual force level of eighty-six. It was anticipated that 
the personnel strength of the new Agency for World Peace and Security 
would gradually increase to approximately two hundred and fifty. Al- 
though research activities will continue to consume a major portion of 
this increase, there is ne anticipated decrease in the research programs 
in support of disarmament that are conducted by agencies other than the 
Department of State. The facilities possessed by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Comiission, in particular, cannot be 


Guplicated in any practicable manner. 


loynited States Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
— riments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 


Appropriations, 1902, Hearings Defore Subcommittee, 67th Congress, Ist 
es tek, on H.R. (331, June 13-July 11, 1961 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1961), p. 97. 
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The improvement in the organization of the United States Govern= 

ment for disarmament rests not simply in these numerical increases just 
mentioned, but rather in recognition of the leading role of the Depart- 
ment of State both in formulating disarmament policy and in coordinating 


the disarmament functions of other agencies. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


As a result of several factors, including (1) the present emphe- 
sis on aras control vice conventional disarmament; (2) the technical 
requirements of international inspection systems; and (3) the relation 
ship of arms control to military strategy, tie Department of Defense 
(DOD) has played an ever-increasing role in both the support of research 
and the shaping of disarmament policy. There have been efforts to im- 
prove governmental organization for arms control, especially in the 
coordination of the views of the separate departments, and efforts to 
reduce the amount of reliance of the President and the Secretary of 
State upon the conclusions reached in technical research projects that 
have been produced under the supervision of the DOL. Inherent in these 
attempts to improve organization is the recognition that no effective 
organization for arms control can omit the participation of the DOD in 
the formulation of disarmament policy. Military policy end arma control 
policy are too closely linked to attempt to study the one without at the 
same time examining the requirements of the other. Attempts to Increase 
the efficacy of our arms control organizetion become, then, at least in 
part, a matter of prescribing the role of the DOD in the foravlation of 
arms control policy within the general context of the security of the 
United States. 

Since disarmament policy is an integral part of national security 
policy, the Department of Defense has been an interested party to any 


disarmament matter that might have been discussed by the National 
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Security Council (NSC) since its inception in 19:7. Problema of dis- 
armament became so unique soon after World War II that President Truman 
formed the Reduction of Armaments Committee, composed of representatives 
of the Departments of State and Defense, and the Atomic inergy Commission. 
Whereas the N3C was the bedy charged with the treatment of the broad 
implications of disarmasent policy upon cefense policy, and vice versa, 
the Reduction of Armaments Committee was more like an inner council 
charged with the development of specific disarmament policy. It is not 
inaccurate to suggest that the Reauction of Armaments Committee, in a 
manner similar to the NSC, became a group of persons interested primarily 
net in the positive aspects of developing national policy but rather in 
the negative role of reconciling divergencies of opinion among the 
departments concerned. The result was, as has often been alleged, not 
decisive policy decisions but more often compromises that offended no 
department and permitted each individual agency a waximua cegree of 
independence in its interpretation of disarmament policy. 

This is, of course, similar to wuch of the criticism of the 
decision-making process of any committee such as the National Security 
Council or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for exaaple. Such criticism is 
valid if two conditions exist: (1) there is a strong divergency of 
opinion among the committee members; anc (2) there is not sufficiently 
strong leadership directing the committee effort that will overcome the 
parochial views of the members, while at the sasie time allowing maxiaua 
discussion of these divergent views. Effective policy making depends 
upon this type of leadership regardiess of the nature of the group ef- 


fort. 
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Within the government there is recognition of the conservative 
view of the Department of Defense toward disarmament. The military 
think naturally in terms of military operations when considering 
national security, and it is not necessarily strange that their outlook 
sometines clashes with policy makers at the Department of State who are 
charged with the responsibility of foreign molicy and disarmament policy. 
The problem becomes one of reconciling conflicts of cpinion rather than 
technical issues. The primary purpose of this paper is to question 
whether there has been sufficient effort in the past to revise the 
organizaticn of our government for arms control so thet these {ssues can 
be discussed to the fullest extent, resulting in the formulation of 
basic policy that will serve as a foundation in disarmament negotiation. 

The cisarmament effort within the Department of Defense has not 
been as centralized as at the Department of State. Not only are the 
three services individually concerned with disarmament issues, but the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Staff, and many other 
subdivisions become equally involved. The aggregate represents a mam 
moth orgenization whose complexity seems to defy significant change or 
even comprehensive analysis by an outside observer. Yet there is a very 
distinct "disarmament community" within the Department of Defense (where 
the termarms control is preferred to disarmament) that has well- 
established channels of communication internally as well as outside the 
Gepartment. Decentralization of disarmament policy making in the DOD 
among the various agencies and the three services does not necessarily 
result in a confusion of disar#ement opinion. The three military 


services, for example, share a rather similar basic attitude toward the 
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interrelation between military policy and arms control policy. Views of 
the services on disarmament ere not scparately presented and acvocated 
within the DUD hierarchy after the individual service views are coordi- 
nated within the internal precedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JOS). 
Exceptions, such as divergent policies originating in the JCS or the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (05D), must be resolved at a higher 


level, usually in the Committee of Principais. 
Il. OFFICES OF THE SSCRKETAKY OF DEFENSE 


The Secretary ef Defense should be the personificetion of the 
disarmament philosophy of his department. if he believes strongly in 
the immediate goal of an international system of arme control, anc the 
ultimate goal of disarmament, these beliefs will be reflected in the 
policies of his department. Since arms control is a dominant philosophy 
at this time, and the concept of stable deterrence is at the heart of 
most of the arms control proposals of the United States Government, the 
views held by the Secretary of Defense on weapons and weapons systens, 
deployment of forces, combat alerts, and ether similar attributes of 
military readiness have direct influence on disarmament policy. 

The Secretary of Defense may express his disarmament philosophy 
mot only within his department, but also at the meetings of the Bations! 
Security Council and the Committee of Principals, and in consultation 
with the President. Although the Secretary has not been personally 
questioned by the Congress regarding his views on disarmament, his testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Committee reflects his adherence to the 


stable deterrent theory. 
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Il. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


FOR INTBERNATICRAL SOCURITY AFFAIRS 


The central authority for arzs control matters within the Depart- 
ment ot Defense is the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs (ASD/ISA). ISA acts as a clearing house 
for arms control projects in DOD, and is responsible for coordination 
with other departments in the Executive Branch. Requests for DOD dis- 
armament studies and policy statements come to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), from the Office of the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (or other agencies in the 
Executive Branch, such as the Atomic Energy Comm{ssion). In official 
language, ISA is the "Single Agent for Interdepartmental Contact and 
Defense Coordination." 

Within this office there are two subdivisions that are concerned 
with disarmement matters; the Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
eof Defense fer Arms Control (formerly called Disarmament and Military 
Affairs), end the Office of the Director of Disarmament (previousiy 
known as the Office of Disarmament and United Nations Affairs). The 
first office mentioned assists the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
on the broad policy matters related to disarmament. This office was 
formerly occupied by a military officer of high rank on active duty, but 


in 1961 it was transferred to a civilian, perhaps as a reflection of the 


Inefense ization for Arms Control Affairs, Organization 
chart published he Cfiice of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, November 2, 1960. 
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desire of the President to strengthen civilian direction of the Depart-~ 
ment of Defense. 

The Office of Director of Disarmament is staffed by representa- 
tives of the three services, of the grade of colonel/captain. This 
office serves as the hub of the disarmament activities within DOD, and 
is responsible for the general coordination of DOD disarmament programs. 
It should be notec, however, that the access of the three military serv- 
ices to the Office of the Secretary of Defense via the ASD/ISA is 
paralleled by the chain of command from the Joint Staff to the Secretary 
of Defense via the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. This access to the 
Secretary of Defense is seldom, if ever, employed by the individual 
services in disarmament matters. 

The formal routing of disarmament matters within the DOD, 
especially those requests that are received from the Department of 
State, is as follows (see Appendix 1): the project or request is re- 
ceived by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs; the project is studied in the Office 
for Arms Control (formerly called the Office for Disarmament and 
Military Affairs), and is then routed for action within the Department 
of Defense. If the project deals primarily with arms control and its 
relation to military strategy, it will be routed to the Joint Staff 
(which supports the Joint Chiefs of Staff) for further handling within 
the Staff and for routing among the three service departments. If, 
however, it is a request for technical support, such as research on the 


control of outer space as an example, the Director of Defense Research 
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and Engineering (DDR&E) will receive initial routing. In either case, 
the other section will be kept informed of the nature and status of the 


project. 
III. THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Projects received at the Joint Staff (from the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, via ISA) dealing with cinarmament are usually con 
trolled by Je5 (Plans and Policies) or the Special Assistant for Arms 
Centre] (SAAC, formerly known as Speciai Assistant for Disarmament 
Affairs) with the other interested branches acting in a coordinate 
capecity. The staff of SAAC is the cperational office for disarmament 
matters within the Joint Staff. It is responsible for the further 
routing end coordination of the disarmement papers in the individual 
services. In 1961 there were eight officers on the staff of SAAC 
(increased to eleven in 1962). Seven of these were of the rank of 
colonel/captain, with a major general/rear admiral as director. 


IV. THE MILITARY SERVICES 


The arms control functions of the services are handled by "action 
officers" who, in addition to preparing the position of their services 
on specific proposals and projects received from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, keep the senior officers in their staffs advised of current dis- 
armament developments, both dowestic and international. The organiza 
tional status for each action officer is approximately the same. The 
Mavy action officers, on the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations 
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(OpNav), are a captain and lieutenant commander attached to the 
Political-Military Pelicy Division (OP-61) within the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Plans and Policy ((OP-06). 

The section of the Army staff involved in the development of 
disarmament policy is located within the Policy Planning Branch of the 
Internaticnal and Political Planning Division. The specific billet is 
titled Disarmament, United Nations and International Organization, and 
is usually occupied by a colonel or lieutenant colonel. The Inter~ 
national and Political Planning Division is contained within the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

A similar organizational structure exists in the Air Force Staff. 
The officers responsible for disarmament policy in the Air Force (two 
lieutenant. colonels and a senior civilian in 1961) are located within 
the Foreign Agreements Division, under the Deputy Director for Policy 
and Director of Military Plans and Programs. 

Each action officer of the services has ready access to his divi-~- 
sion or branch head (major general/rear admiral), and is charged with 
the expeditious processing of disarmament papers through the staff func~ 
tions of his service. The action officers remain in close contact with 
their counterparts in the other services, the Joint Staff, and in ISA. 
There is also effective liaison between the action officers of the aili-~ 
tary services and the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (formerly the 
United States Disarmament Agency). This liaison is generally asintained 
with the military representatives who are assigned to the weapons evalua- 
tion and Control Bureau of the Agency. 
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V. RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Altieugh the Department of Defense plays an important role in the 
formulation of disarmament policy, its most striking contributien to 
disarmament is in technical research. The extent of this contribution 
is examined in the following chapter, “Armas Control and Research." The 
Director of Defense Research end Engineering performs the following 
functions applicabie to disarmament matters: 

. . » supervises all research and enginsering activities in 

the Department of Defense ... directs and supervises the 
activities of the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA)... 
consults with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on interaction of re- 
search and development and strategy .. . coordinates activities, 
as appropriate, with other agencies of the Department of Defenses 
and maintains liaison with appropriate research and development 
agencies outside ef the Department of Defense.® 

In matters pertaining to disarmament, the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering performs a staff function of research coordina- 
tion for DOD. Within the Department of Defense, the agency it calls 
upon most frequently for technical support of disarmament projects is the 


Acvanced Research Projects Agency. 
VI. THE ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


The Advanced Research Projects Agency is organized within the 
Departuwent of Defense to conduct research for the Secretary of Defense. 


2pepartment of Defense, Brief of the Orgenization and Functions, 
+ > Defen 
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98 
The Agency is separate from the military services, but closely coordi- 
nated with them. The Agency is: 

« « » responsible for basic and applied research and develop- 

ment for such advanced projects as the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering assigns. The Agency utilizes the services 
of the military departments, other government agencies, private 
industrial and public entities, individuals and educational or 
research institutions to perform its projects. 

Prior to 1959, the primary responsibility of ARPA was the mili- 
tary spece program. When the responsibility for Project Vela was 
assigned to ARPA in that year, the allitary space programs were trans- 
ferrec to the military service departments. Project Vela is discussed 
in the following chapter. Under the supervision of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, ARPA works very closely with the 
Atomic inergy Commission and the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (MASA), and coordinates the activities of several private 
research institutions. 

Despite the many criticisms of "Pentagonese" and stereotype 
Characterizations of sterile military thought, there is no single 
Goninant disarmament philesephy in the Department of Defense. From the 
practical standpoint, there are too many divergent interests within DOD 
for a theoretical position to encompass ail the views on any one issuc. 
The DOD has, since World War il, spread far beyond the confines of the 
military services to represent economists, scientists, and non-ailitary 


strategists. The military establishment can effectively speak as one 
voice only through the Secretary of Defense. 


JIbid., pe 6. 
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Wo new agency can assume the technical end scientific disarma- 
ment research functions now carried by the Department of Defense. What 
is required is political leadership of the military research effort. 
This leadership must ultimately come from the White House, but the day- 
to-day policy guidance and initiative should originate with those who 
are close to the foreign policy-making process in the Department of 
State. The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) has the eppor- 
tunity to fulfill this function. Close collaboration between the 
Weapons Evaluation and Contrel Office and the Disarmament Advisory Staff 
in ACDA, and the aras control specialists in the Department of Defense, 
should alleviate many of the past shortcowings. 


CHAPT én VIi 


ARMAS OCORTROL AND neScARCH 


This paper has attempted to indicate the fundamental shift in 
philosophy from that of disarmament, as historically conceived, to that 
ef armas control. Modern arms control systems, seeking primarily to 
stabilize the international turmoil and to esteblish international in- 
spection and control, should be realized as only a first step toward 
general and complete disarmament. Disarmament in the past hes not 
usually been considered dependent upon a system of international inspec- 
tion and verification, but most modern arus control schemes, to be 
effective, require an elaborate inspection system. There are many 
reasons for this, but essentially the emphasis on args control and in 
spection resuits from the present international political sltvation and 
the amazing development of military science in the last twenty years. 

An effective syste of inspection compensates for the extreme 
reluctance of either of the two political "blocs" to disarm without 
effective safeguards, under the present conditions of internationel 
tension. It is intended, therefore, through a gethod of arms control, 
not. necessarily to disarm but to superimpose an elaborate systea of 
inspection upon the present internationai structure. Thus, the prin- 
cipal efforts of recent years, although not successful, have been 
directed toward what was once felt to he the area of most likely agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the Western powers: supervision of a 
ban on tests of nucleer devices. The limited applicability (within the 


true sense of disarmament) of these efforts, however worthwhil., should 
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be fully understood. A successful ban on nuclear tests is at the fringe 
of the disarmament issue. Sven the more comprehensive arms control 
proposals do not adequately come to grips with the momentous political 
preblem of what to do in the event of failure of the principal parties 
to uphold the system. 

It was suggested earlier that most technical problems are even- 
tually superseded by the larger political issues. This should not imply 
that technical probiems are either minor or simple to solve. Any study 
of the research problems invoived in an attempt to improve detection and 
identification devices for the control system of a test ban would dispel 
such a thought. Sut the essential fact still remains: the resolution 
of a technical preblem does not in any way guarantee resolution of the 
political problem surrounding it. 

This chapter deals primarily with some of the research endeavors 
in the United States currently being devoted to developing a system for 
the monitoring and control of a nuclear test ban treaty. Such research 
is comipiicated and expensive; despite some statements regarding the 
capabilities of the new Agency in the Department of State, it will not 
have research facilities of the magnitude of those now available in the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, and it would be 


unrealistic to attempt to provide such facilities. 


lthe bill to establish a United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security said the following about the research facili- 
ties of the Agency (Section 32): "The Director is authorized (1) to 
sonduct and support research, development, and other studies of the 
types specified in the preceeding section through use of the Agency's 
own facilities, and (2) to use, with their consent, the facilities of 
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Because of the emphasis on control rather than the reduction of 
arms, there has been an extensive increase in the quantity of scientific 
research in the United States devoted to these measures, especially 2 
test ban monitoring system. These endeavors include many sections of 
the executive branch that would not nortally be considered as having a 
role in disarmament matters. 

It has often been alleged that the negotiating positions of the 
United States Government prior to disarmament conferences have been 
inadequately prepared. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these hasty 
efforts was the U. S. position before the Conference of Experts in 1958 
regarcing the capability to detect and identify nuclear explosions. 
When the government was forced to revise its position in early 1959 
because of the data received from the Hardtack II test, it became ab- 
vious that an extensive research program was required in order to 
determine just what was the expected capability for detecting and iden 
tifying nuclear tests. As a result, two panels were formed to study the 
problen and report to the President's Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology. This marked the beginning cf a new disarmament era in the 
United States Government: the ere of intensified research effort into 


the technical problems of arms control. Perhaps the creation of the new 


other Governzent agencies or those of outside organizations. In carryiny 
out his responsibilities under this Act the Director shall, to the extent 
feasible, make full use of availeble facilities, Government and private, 
and may construct such new laboratories ac he deems necessary." United 
States Congress, House of Representetives, A Billi to &stablish a United 
tates Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security, HR. 7936, o7th 
fcneass Ist Session, June 29, 1961, pp. 8-5; hereafter cited as A Bill 
ko Establish a Disarmament Agency. 
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disarmament agency will mark the beginning of a second era, the era of 
intensified research effort inte the political problems ef arms control. 

The first of these two panels, which was officially known as the 
Panel on Seismic improvement and which had been forsed by the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science ard Technology at the request of 
the Department of State, produced a report on "The Need for Fundamental 
Research in Seismology." One of its basic recommendations was for 
", . . @ broad program to find ways for imoroving the detectability of 
seisnic waves from explosions and earthquakes ."@ 

The second panel, the Panel on High Altitude Detection, was given 
the responsibility to study methods of detection and identification of 
nuclear explosions in the atmosphere and in space. The reports fron 
beth penels were received by the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology in March, 1959. Although the Department of State 
had been instrumental in the formation of these panels, because it 
lacked research facilities it played little part in the development of 
what became known as Project Vela.3 


2ynited States Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Tech- 
cal Aspects of Detection and in tion Controls of a Nuclear Weapons 
t Ban, ndixes to hearings eter the Special Subcomiittee on 
‘ation and the Subcommittee on Research and Development, 86th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Part 2 of 2 Parts, April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1960 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 652; hereafter cited 


as Technical Aspects of Detection. 


JUnited States Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 

Devel s in the Field of Detection and Identification of Nuclear 
xplosions (Project Vela) and Relationship to test ban Negotiations, 
arings, 6 ongress, 1st Session, July 25, 26, 27, oer (inditagten: 

Government Printing Office, 1962), p. 93 hereafter cited as Developments 

in Detection and Identification. 
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The reports of these panels were widely studied and discussed 
within the government. The story of the development of Project Vela 
from what appeared to be a modest beginning is best described by the 
testimony cf Mr. Carlton M. Beyer, Deputy Assistant Director, Nuclear 
Test Detection Office, Advanced Research Projects Agency, before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 


The assignment of the Vela Project to the Department of 
Defense (DOD) resulted from a meeting on April 23, 1959 during 
which Dr. Killian, Special Assistant to the President on Science 
and Technology, Chairman MeCone of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles discussed the implementa- 
tion of the reports from Panels on High Altitude Detection and 
Seismic Iaprovement. At this meeting, it was agreed that-- 


{a) The specific recommendations of both panels would be 
implemented. 

(b) The DOD would accept overall responsibility for imple- 
menting the high altitude panel recommendations with support 
from the Atomic Energy Comission (AEC) anc the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). 

(c) The DOD would accept primary responsibility for imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Seismic Improvement Panel but 
that the ASS would isgplement the nuclear and HE explosions in 
cooperation with the DOD. 


After a nuaber of studies including those by advisory groups 
and activities within the DOD, the Secretary of Defense assigned 
the responsibility for the project, later named Vela, to the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. The assignment is to 
"Perform research, experimentation and systems development to 
obtain at the earliest practicable date a system for the detec- 
tion of muclear explosions both underground anc at high altitude.” 


This assignment includes the following majer technical 
objectives: 


(a) Conduct research to better understand the nature of the 
nuclear detonation signals to be detected and how to discriminate 
them from other signals. 


see the testimony of Kr. Carlton M. Beyer of the Department of 
Defense, Technical Aspects of Detection, p. 383. 
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(b) Develop and evaluate existing and new techniques and 
instruments for detecting and identifying nuclear detonation 


signals. 
(c) Develop and evaluate systems for improving the detection 


and identification of nuclear detonations, and the problems 
involved in the cperation of these systems. 

(d) Perform rese » development, and evaiuation of onsite 

inspection techniques. 

This list of aajor technical objectives gives some indication of 
the scope of Project Vela, which soon involved the participation of 
several governmental agencies, as well as many private universities, 
colleges, and research organizations. The magnitude and impertance of 
the role played by nomgovernmental agencies involved in the research 
activities of Project Vela--as weli as other prejects in the fleld of 
aras control-~is significant and worthy of separate study. 

Project Vela was separated into three individual projects; Vela 
UNIFORM, Vela SIERRA, and Vela HOTEL. Vela UNIFORM is concerned with the 
detection and identification of underground and underwater nuclear ex- 
plosions, and SIERRA and HOTEL are devoted to the detection of nuclear 
explosions in the atwosphere or in space. Vela SIERRA concerns ground~ 
based equipment, and Vela MOTE. is involved with the detection of 
explosions in space by satellites. 

The three basic projects (UNIFORM, SIERRA, and HOTEL) were further 
separated into many subdivisions in order to utilize existing facilities 
and to reduce the length of time required for Project Vela. Responsi-~- 
bility for the various segments was then "farmed out" to individual 


SDevel in ion dentification, p. 56. For 
additional Ereoteant of Ssaecied many saonclos Gad orgenl vations (including 


organizational charts) participating in Project Vela, see pp. 57-66. 
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agencies which cither conducted the research or contracted with private 
organizations. The resulting framework of this research orgenization, 
all under the general supervision of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency of the Department of Defense, was concisely described by Mr. 


Deyer: 


Regular guidance is received from the Office of the Special 
Assistant. to the President for Science and Technology, and certain 
aspects of the Vela Project have been reviewed by the President's 
Scientific Advisory Committee. The U.S. Disarmament Administra-~ 
tion in the Department of State has been wept informed of progress 
on the project through the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs, by direct contact with 
ARPA and by direct contact with agents working on the project. 


The Atomic Energy Commission is active in ail three prograss 
of the Vela Project... . Within the Department of the interior, 
the Geological Survey is participating through an increased 
¢rustal study program and is aiding in the planned series of 
research explosions ... . The Department of Commerce, through 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, is one of the numerous agencies 
assisting in the coordinated program of extensive measurements 
to be made in connection with the explosion program, 


The Wational Bureau of Standards gives wajor support in the 
Vela SIERRA Program. The National Aeronautics and Space Adain- 
istration is participating in the joint ARC, MASA and DOD plan 
ning effort under the Vela IDT&. Program. 

This description, which inciudes only a portion of the govern 
mental end private institutions engaged in Project Vela, demonstrates 
the magnitude of the research effort involved. The scope of the 
activity of private organizations should be emphasized; since there has 
been no central organization that could undertake by itself such a 


massive project, it has been necessary to spread the effort throughout 


SDeve lopaents in Detection and Identification, p. 57. 
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the educational and industriel communities as well as the government. 
For the entire project there have been well over one hundred separate 
contracts with university and industrial research centers, and under 
Vela UNIFORH alone, $80 million of the $92 millien planned *. .. is to 
be attributed to industry and university activity. ! Financially, 
Project Vela dwarfs the estimated cost of operating the (then) proposed 
Disarmasent Agency for one year. It is not sound to conclude fron a 
eomparison of operating costs that one progran is more valueble than 
another, or that technical research excludes political research, but it 
is an indication of the extent to which the government has become com 
aitted to the concept of elaborate inspection and control systems. 

Obviously, Project Vela is a gigantic scientific research enter- 
prise. Its limited applicability to disarmament in the conventional 
sense should be underscored. Project Vela is not designed to disarm the 
United States or the Soviet Union, or both. Its purpose is to study the 
feasibility of the detection of nuclear explosions in various media and 
under various conditions, in order to assist the United States Government 
in the preparation of its positions in the test ban negotiations. 

It should also be emphasized that Project Vela is thoroughly 
grounded upon an extensive system of international inspection, although 
the results of the project may eventuaily permit the size and scope of 
the system to be reduced. International inspection systems have been 


TDid., pe 62. 


estimated at $4 million for the first yeer, including 
administrative and research expenditures. See Report on S. 2180, p. 7. 
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anathema to the Soviets. The United States program to develop a techni- 
cai inspectorate appears to be ea unilateral effort, not matched by a 
known similar program in the Soviet Union. This matter was briefly 
raised during the hearings on Project Vela; 

Representative Van Zandt . . . . Do you imow of any contribu- 
tion in the wey of knowledge that the Russians have made to the 
development of a program, with limited capabilities, of detecting 
tests, such as we have from some of our projects? 

Dr. Latter. I tmow of nothing directly, no, sir. The discus- 
Sions which we have with the Seviets in Geneva have not suggested 
that they heave made a great effort to learn about detection. 

Thy certeinly are, many of them, excellent scientists and very 
knewledgeable in their reapective fieids. 


Representative Ven Zandt. Is it proper to sey that by their 
attitude they indicate they are not interested? 


Dr. Latter. Certainly. I mean there is every indication 
that the Soviets are minimizing the impertence ef control. I 
think eae is & feeling 5 hed consistently from the time of 
the Experts until today. 

Considering the limited Cisarmament applicability of the project, 
and the past hostility evidenced by the Soviets to internatienal inspec- 
tion and their apparent lack of interest in this type of research 
endeavor, it appears umusuai that the orientation and emphasis of the 
Gisarmament research of the United States Government has not been sore 
Closely scrutinized. It is pertinent to question whether the decision to 
place overvhelming concentration of effort in the scientific aspects of 
eras control research has been e deliberate, consclous decision, or 
whether the United States has inadvertently chosen this line of research 


without careful consideration of other privrities that might be involved. 


MDevelopments in Detection and Identification, p. 27. 
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This writer is not competent to criticize the technical quality or the 
extent of present research for a system of international centrel. 
Undoudtediy, these programs should he continzed on their present scales. 
Every possible avenuc toe international stability should be explored, 
including a test ban treaty. Nevertheless, the government should com 
plement this research with similar effort in the legal, economic, and 
politicai fields. 


CHAPTER VIIT 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TH ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


For fifteen years after World War II the formulation of arms 
control policy was hampered by excessive decentralization and limited 
research support. Had disarmament been recognized in the goverment as 
a vital internetional issue rather than an irritant that was only reluc- 
tantiy faced, these deficiencies aight sooner have been overcome. Not 
all of the organizationai problems could be eliminated, of course, but 
a degree of centralization combined with a thorough research prograa wes 
indicated by the rather haphazard negotiations of the early and aid- 
1950's. It was not until 1960, however, that the disarmament personnel 
and functions within the office of the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for Disarmament and Atomic Energy were transferred to a 
hew unit called the U.S. Disarmament Administration. The establishment 
of the Disarmament Adainistration emphasized the recognition that: (1) 
disarmament policy requires extensive, continuing research not confined 
to the technical facilities of the DOD or the AEC; and (2) aras cantrol 
policy, as an integral part of foreign policy, belongs under the direc- 
tion and responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the probleas invoived in 
making disarmament policy extended beyond any one agency of the govern- 
ment. Coordination of research efforts by a section within the Depart- 
ment of State was a noteworthy isprovement, but the making of armas 
control policy required an organigation that possessed more prestige 
within the Executive Branch than a subsidiary unit in the Department of 
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State. How to previde this prestige without creating an administrative 
“nightmare” was the dilemma that confronted the membezs of the Congress 
ami officials in the Executive Branch who were attempting, in 1961, to 
write the legislation that would estadlish the Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. 

The Agency proposed to the Congress represented the realization 
that disarmament can no longer be treated as an ad hoc affair. There 
must be an infusion of the thinking of all the departments concerned so 
that the many ramifications of disarmament policy can be dealt with at 
all leveis of planning. Above #11, considerebly greater effort should 
now be devoted to the basic political, legal, and economic preblems of 
Gisartuament and arms control that had previously been rather neglected. 

The proposal for the Disarmament Agency recognized a few of the 
imadequacies of past efforts. There wes to be more emphasis on the 
exchange of career personne] among the departments, with ample represen- 
tation of other sections of the government on the Agency staff. Section 
l (c) authorized the Director of the Agency tos 

« « « enter into agreesents with other Government agencies, 

including the military departwents through the Secretary of 
Defense, under which officers or employees ef such agencies 
may be detailed to the Agency for tne performance of service 
pursuant to this Act without prejudice to the status or ad- 


vancement of such officers or employees within their ow 
agencies ... . 


This was not an innovation or departure from past practices, but 
rether a recognition that the exchange of personnel has been beneficial 
and should be increased. It should be realized that the exchange of 


‘a Bill to Establish a Disarmament Agency, p. 12. 
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personnel among the agencies in no wey reduces the amount of cooperation 
and coordination required among agencies in the govermment. Career 
pereonne] attached to another egency for a regular teur are not repre~ 
sentatives (officially) of their parent organization, but instead offer 
technical expertise peculiar to their profession so that policy papers 
may be more adequately prepared at all levels. 

In an attempt to coordinate disarmament policy with military 
policy at an earlier stage in its development, Section 1 (f) of the 
proposed bill authorizes the Director to employ three retired military 
commissioned officers who are experts in military strategy or weapons 
systems. 

Another past deficiency has been the quantity, quality, and con 
tinuity of research for disarmament. The extent of present efforts in 
the technical area of disarmament has been indicated in Chapter VII. 

One of the purposes of this caper has been to demonstrate the need, not 
to decrease our present technical research, but to devote more attention 
te the basic political and economic issues. 

The Director of the proposed Agency would have ample discretion 
in establishing his internal organization, but the nature of the re- 
search end studies te be conducted or coordinated by the Agency is 
Clearly defined in Section 31. Research was not to be considered 
limited to those subjects listed. Although relative importance of the 
research subjects is not indicated in the Act, It {3s significant to note 
that many of the highly important subjects that in the past have re- 
ceived scanty attention are lumped together in the next to last research 
function, which includes: 
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(1) the scientific, economic, political, lesal, social, 

psychological, military, and technological facters related 
to the prevention of war with a view to a better understand- 
ing of how the basic structure of a lasting peace may he 
established. 

Another research area that recuirers concentraticn of effort iss 

(j) the national security and foreign policy implications of 

disarmament proposals with a view to a better understanding of 
the effect of such proposals upon national security and foreign 
policy; 

Too often in the past, our disermament and national security 
policies have been at odéds.? This is a problem that calls for more than 
simply coordination of departmental activities. 

A third area of past disarmament effort calling for remedy is 
that of public opinion. Section 35 of the Act describes public informe- 
tion as a function to be performed by the Director "with respect to the 
dissemination abroad of information concerning United States disarmament 
activities." This is presently being effected through the cooperation 
of the United States Information Agency and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Acsency. It is extremely cifficult to measure the impact or 
guccess of such a program, but its need is generally accepted. 

Not emphasized, however, was the need to increase the amount of 
information presented to the American people through the various media. 
In the past, disarmament may have been a relatively simple operation to 
effect if political agreement could be achieved, Today, the combination 


of the issues of national security and arms control and the related 


2senator Humphrey cites two examples of this divergency of policy 
in "Government Organization for Arms Control," Donald G. Brennan (ed.), 
ps Centrol, Disarmament, and National Security (lew York: George 
aziller, 1961), pp. Loc-l. 
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political problems is too complicated to call for a simple "yes" or "no" 
public response.” Effective propaganda both at home and abroad on 
disarmament issues requires a prior formulation of basic goals, however, 
and U.S. organizational ability to determine these goals has been 
limited. 

Cooperation and coordination with other governmental agencies has 
already been discussed in terms of exchange of personnel, aad the need 
for increased coordination of disarmawent and wllitary pelicies has been 
noted. In several places the Act provides for and requires intensified 
effort on the part of the Jirector of the Disarmament Agency to establish 
more effective coordination, not only in policy formation but in re~ 
search and other functions. In Section 31 the Director is: 

. . . authorized and directed to coordinate the research, 

development, and other atudies conducted in this field by or 
for other Government agencies in accordance with procedures 
established under Section 57... , 

which directs the Agency Clrestor to; 

- « » develop suitable precedures to assure cooperatien, 

coordination, and @ continuing exchange of information among 


affected Goverment agencies on all significant aspects of 
United States disarmament policy and related matters ... 


3ror an illuminating discussion of this subject, see Ithiel de 

Sela Pool, “Public Opinion and the Control of Armaments," Brennan, op. 

oe» PP. 333-36. Mr. Pool is a strong advocate of arms control vice 
disarmament, in the conventional sense. He is critical of U.S. accept~ 
ance of Soviet terminology and criteria, such as "Peaceful cooexistence," 
"reduced tensions" resulting from disarmament, and other similar con- 
cepts, and Pool calis instead for the education of the American people 
of the need for, and the cost of, arms control. He also suggests a 
propaganda drive for arms control "to open up Seviet society," stressing 
the role thet public opinion rlnys even in the Soviet Union. 
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The new Disarmament Agency is not visualized as a superbureauc- 
racy, although most governmental agencies have an inherent ability to 
flourish. If the Agency is compared with our disarmament efforts of 
just a few years ago, when only 2 handful of full-time personnel ex- 
pended annually a mere few hundred thousand dollars, the proposed Agency 
takes on added depth. The staff of the present Disarmament Administra- 
tion has estimated that: 

+ e« « &@ Mew agency would require approximately 250 people in 

the first year, including all the categories of personnel already 
described ag well as administrative staff for such services as 
the new Agency would provide for itself. Most of the Agency's 
administrative services will be supplied by the State Department. 
The Agency would require approximately 3 million dollars annually 
for salaries and administrative services. 

At the beginning, the Agency should contract out much of its 

scientific research work. If it acquired laboratory facilities 
of its own, however, additional personnel would of course, be 
necessary. An estimate of the funds which will be necessary for 
research, study and other contract authority for the first year 
is $3 million. Developments in the fieid of negotiations, 
however, may drastically change even the most careful estimate. 

It is expected that the Agency would be organized internally like 
the present Disarmament Administration. modified in accordance with the 
desires of the Director and his immediate staff. Only an Office of 
Public Affairs and an Office of the General Counsel would be established 
by statute (Sec. 25). The responsibilities of the Director for conduct- 
ing research and establishing research facilities have been mentioned. 


The Director is responsible for preparing recommended United States 


la P 

ppendix C to Report on S. 2180, Creating & United States 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security, n.d. p. 7?) prepared 
by the Office of the Adviser to the President on Disarmament. 
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disarmament policy *. . . for the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the heads of such other Government agencies as the President say 
determine ..." (Sec. 33). Authorization is provided in Section 3) for 
the Cirector, uncer the direction of the Secretary of State, te 

consult and communicate with or direct the consultation and 

communication with representatives of other nations or of inter~ 
national organizations for the purpese ef conducting negotiations 
concerning disarmament or for the purpose of exercising any other 
authority given to the Directer by this Act; and (b) comtunicate 

in the name of the Secretary with diplowatic representatives of the 
United States in this country and abroad. 

One of the more significant provisions of the Act (Sec. 26) is 
the esteblishment of a General Advisory Comaittee (modeled after a 
similar organization at the Atomic bmergy Comuissien) ". . . to advise 
the Director on disarmament pelicy and activities." The Committee, with 
a maxima of fifteen members, would be appointed by the President and 
would be constituted, it appears, on en ad hec basis for the individual 
members, or consultants. These consultants would be reimbursed for 
their services at $100 per diem, plus travel expenses, "while away frea 
their homes or regular places of business." Their contracts may be 
renewed annually. 

If such a body were permanently constituted on a full-tiwe basis, 
with representation afforded to the economic, legal, military, and other 
interested communities, the Advisory Committee might become the organiza~ 
tion capeble of formulating the basic disarmament objectives upon which 
policy and negotiating positions can be based. Under the preposed 
circumstances, the Gencral Advisory Committee would probably tend to 
become another "panei of experts" adept at producing vague generalities, 
not sufficiently responsible to serve as a foundation for national policy. 
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Hearings on the proposed Disarmagent Agency were conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Fereign Relations anc the Mouse Committee on 
Foreion Affairs in August, 1961. A study of the testimony taken at 
these hearings results in severai conclusions, some of which are en- 
couraging for the future of U.S. disarmament negotiations and others 
that are not so encouraging. 

Most of the favorable results may be condensed into two basic 
conclusions: (i) Gisarmament, because it is so highiy complex, requires 
@A enormous amount of research (research effort in recent years is now 
recognized as having been somewhat superficial, hastily-conceived, and 
excessively concentrated on technical problems); and (2) disarmament 
policy is a part of foreign policy, and the Director of the propssed 
Agency should come under the immediate direction of the Secretary of 
State, but in order te have individual gtature, the Director must have 
ultimate access to the Picsident. 

A preponderance of witnesses testified in support of these 
favorable conclusions that way sev almost self-evident now, yet have 
not received sufficient recognition in tne past. 

Disheartening, however, was the lack of testimony bearing upon 
two other vital areas: 

1. The necd for @ group, committee, or section within the Agency 
composed of highly qualified, senior officials who can address themselves 
full time to the difficult political problems of disarmament. 

2. The need for an interdepartmenteal group that can bring the 


views of Defense, Atomic anergy, and other executive activities along 
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with State to bear on these problems. This must be more than a coordi- 
nating body to be effective. 

These four issues require some clarification. Most witnesses 
testified strongly regarding the pressing need for extensive research. 
There was little dissension from this point of view. Most often, re- 
search was considered necessary in technical areas to support disarmament 
delegations, so that they could be better prepared in their negotiations. 
Few persons are better qualified to testify regarding this need for 
thorough advance preparation in support of negotiations than Frederick M. 
Eaton, who headed the U.S. delegation in the Ten-Nation Disarmament 
negotiations: 


Too much stress cannot be placed on the importance of research 
and studies in the area of disarmament. A year ago, and I doubt 
that the situation has changed today, the lack of adequate backup 
papers to support our positions was one of our greatest failing. 
Their absence leaves any U.S. delegation in a very insecure and 
uncertain position. Although in every disarmament plan advanced 
over the past 10 years we have proposed a gradual recuction of 
aras, we have never had an acceptable program as to what weapons 
should be scrapped, let alone an agreement with our allies in 
this area. The same failure exists as to the definition of what 
constitutes forces to be reduced. We have never had adequate 
support papers on our proposal for the monitoring of weapons in 
outer space, the launching of missiles, the monitoring of the 
production of plants producing fissionable materials, although 
we have strenuously advanced the position that we would be will- 
ing to stop production of fissionable materials for military 
purposes. I use these only as examples of the necessity of 
giving to this Agency the authority to direct and coordinate 
studies and research in ns areas, and where necessary, to 
conduct such on its own. 


Sunited States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Disarmament Agency, Hearings on S$. 2180, A Bill to Establish a United 
States Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security, 87th Congress, 
lst Session, August 1), 15, and 16, 1961 (Washington; Government 
Printing Office, 1961), p. 152; hereafter cited as Senate Hearings on 
Disarmament Agency. 7 oo 
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In his statements before the Senate and House Committees, John J. 
McCloy included similar comments on the need for research. However, 
Mr. McCloy was more specific than most other witnesses on the subject 
of additional research on political questions. After noting the con- 
tinued need for research on technical questions, he stressed the re- 
quirement for thorough study of the *. . . basic political questions 

concerning the maintenance of peace and security under various levels of 


deepen: ** 


Perhaps this indicates an increased effort in the future 
to study these vital political questions that have been rather lightly 
treated in the pest. 

There was doubt regarding the organigational structure for this 
research endeavor, a fear that the intensive research activities of 
other agencies such es DOD and the AEC would merely be duplicated in the 
new Agency. There also was the anticipation that the research activi- 
ties of the proposed Agency would replace those currently conducted by 
other departments. This sisunderstanding is best exemplified by an 
exchange between two members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
curing hearings: 

Mr. Zablecki ... . Do you know, Mr. Chairman, that the White 

House has a Special Adviser to the President on Disarmament with 
hine staff meabers. 

The State Department in the U.S. Disarmament Administration has 

52 personnel and the Science Adviser to the Secretary has 12. 
The Watiomal Security Council has 24. The Departwent of Defense 
has a Special Assistant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for Artis 


Control, who has 12. The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Security Affairs and Assistant Secretary for International 


Smid., p. 65. 
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Security are two more. The Director for Disarmament, Department 
of Defense, has seven. The Advanced Research Projects Agency has 
18. The Atomic Energy Commission has 19) for a total of 330. 

The Disarmament Agency is not a new venture and an initial 
step in disarmament. My constituents are questioning whether 
this agency is really going to consolidate, coordinate, or 
duplicate. ... 

Mr. Hays. .. . that is exactly what the bill proposes to do, 

is get all these people together under one agency so we can know 
what they are doing. 

Mr. Zablocki. On the contrary, it does not. ! 

This writer ~ould have to agree with Mr. Zablocki that research 
would not be gathered under one agency. The transfer of research 
facilities from Defense and Atomic Energy to the new Agency to conduct 
tests for detection, for example, would entail tremendous expenditures, 
as would the transfer of space control research from the NASA, as 
another example. A much more reasonable solution would be to conduct 
joint theoretical research with the other department concerned perforn- 
ing the tests under the supervision of the Agency. 

There was little comment on section lh? of the proposed bill 
(Presidential authority to transfer certain functions). For these 


certain functions to be transferred from any government agency to the 


Disarmament Agency, they must relate primarily to disarmament. After 


Tyunitea States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, To Establish a United States Arms Control Agency, 
Hearings on H.R. 7936 and H.R. 9110, 87th Congress, ist Session, August 
2h, 25, 28, and September 7, 1951 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1961), p. 58. This report is hereafter cited as House Hearings 
on Arms Control Agency. Also see this report, pp. 3-36, for the 
testimony of Comm Blectoner Leland J. Haworth of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on the possibility of research duplication. 
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questioning the wording of this section, former Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., added that 

The word "function" is very broad, and I think it would be 

more satisfactory to have the transfer authority follow the 
normal Executive order procedure. 

The second basic conclusion mentioned earlier concerned the 
recognition that the Director of the Disarmament Agency should be under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, yet have access to the Presi- 
dent. There was considerable comment on this "dual allegiance" concept, 
especially in the Senate hearings, and on the means available to provide 
coordination under this new system. 

From the organizational standpoint, having the Director in this 
position is not advantageous. Senator Symington stated this concisely, 
when questioning Secretary Rusk; 


How can a man be under the direction of the Secretary and, at 
the same time, under the direction of the President? 


Secretary Rusk. (After discussing the peculiar needs of 
disarmament) . . . 1 do not believe that it would be proper to 
say that any officer of the Government who reports to a Cabinet 
officer and to the President is reporting to two hats because 
the Cabinet officer reports to the President, and this is a 
matter of insuring that proposals in this important field have 
the full examination of the Secretary of State.9 


Obviously not satisfied, Senator Symington continued: 


I ask, with great respect, would the head of this new Agency 
report to you, or does he report to the President? 


Secretary Rusk... . To the Secretary of State and the 
President. I do not think, sir, I can give you another answer 
because that is the proposal.! 


Csenate Hearings on Disarmament Agency, op. cit., p. luk. 
ITpid., pe 33 l0tpid., p. 3h. 
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Not only was the relationship of the Director to the Secretary of 
State a matter of confusion, but the problem of interdepartmental coor- 
dination was left largely unenswered. There was occasional mention of 
the functions of the Committee of Principals’! and the National Security 


Councii, ** 


but no thorough discussion of this issue. 

The absence in the hearings of extensive testimony on the pro- 
posed acthods of formulating disarmament policy has been mentioned. The 
neec for @ new approach to the political problems of disarmament alse 
has been treated previously. Broad peliticeal policy should be formu- 
lated in the new Agency, with the active participation of other agencies 
in each stage. The General Advisory Committee could perform this func- 
tion in the Agency if it were a permament structure, and the Committee 
ef Principals could serve as the interdepartmental group to formulate 
basic disarmament policy, but such functions were not spelled out in the 
proposed bill or in the testimony received. This unresoived problem was 


lucidiy presented in the testimony of Commissioner Haworth: 


PEST ee 


Ll. 
Senate Hearings on Disarmament cit., pp. 2h, 79-60, 
and 92. There was little agreement on t FF the Comulttee of 
Principals. Commissioner Leland J. Haworth of the Atomic Mmergy Com 
mission noted (p. 92) that ". . . . As you know the present policy- 
formation process involves a committee of the heads of affected agen- 
cies--the Committe: of Principalis--that sects under the leadership of 
State to discuss and arrive at &@ consensus on policy measures. We hope 
the provisions of this bill will be interpreted to provide for some such 
continuing perticipation in policy formation at all levels by affected 
anc responsible agencies, with the U.S. Disarmament Agency as the central 
coordinating policy group." Most references to the Committee of Princi- 
pels, however, do not attribute policy making to that body. Mr. McCloy 
had previously commented (p. 80) that "It is only when you have a dif- 
ference of view, when you have a situation where you have to compose 
varying points of view that you call in the Committee of Principals." 


12See ibid., pp. 7678, for testimony of General Lemnitgzer on the 
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I should like to speak briefly about the process of making 

policy on (disarmament within the administration. ‘The important 
policy decisions must, of ceurse, be made by the President. In 
makin) thewe decisions he must act on tne Lesis of various, 
sometimes conflicting, comsiderations of a technical, politicai, 
ana naticnal security nature. It is clearly neceesary that there 
be some central group working purposefully in the development of 
policy recommendcetions, but other agencics have speclai degrees 
of competence in various areas bearing on disarmament. An la- 
portant provision of the bili is thet such aygenciam be brought 
inte pelicy formation at stages.13 

The Disarmament Agency proposed in 1961 presented e vast impreve- 
ment in the conduct and coordination cf technical research, but eat the 
sume time failed to provide a vehicle for the resolution of basic 
political questions. The practices and attitudes of the President end 
his principal advisers, which in the long rum are of much more importance 
than organizatlonal structure, could overcome this deficiency. 

There is no significant difference between the proposed bili and 
the Act establishing the Arts Control and Disarmament Agency.!” in the 
successful legislation, Congress indicated its hesitancy te accept the 
peiority ef disarmament over artis control by revising the entire bill, 
including the title of the &gency, so that arms controi received precedc~ 
15 


anticipated role of the National Security Councii in future disarzament 
matters. 


louse Hearings on Avms Control Agency, pp. 34-35. 
lipupiic Lew 87-297, 75utat.631 (1961). 


LSveetion 33 of the Act grants the Director authority to prepare 
arms control policy recommendations for the President, Secretary of 
State, and others, but Congress retained its voice in ultimate arms con- 
trol decisions by requiring that any eras control agreements with other 
countries be submitted to the Congress according to the ", . . treaty 
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The unusual, dual responsibility of the Director of the Aris 
Control and Uisarmament Agency (MCDA) to the President as well as the 
Secretary of State was retained in the Act. Yhe Director is responsible 
(Section 2) to the President, the Secretary of State, cther members of 
the Executive Branch, and Congress for disarmament aad armg control 
policy recommendations, and an evaluation of the effect of these recouw- 
mendations on foreign policy, national security policy, and the economy. 
Sections 22 and 35 designate the Director ag the principal arms control 
and disarmament adviser to the President and the Secretary of State. 
Section 22 also grents the Director primary responsibility within the 
government (italics supplied) for arms contrel and disarmament matters, 
The Director of the Agency also is responsible to the Secretary of State 
for the internal organization of the Agency (Section 25) and for aras 
control negotiations anc related functions (Section 34). These are 
matters that pertain primarily to the work of the Department of State. 

Gne reason for the establishment of the ACDA was to create an 
agency with a certain amount cof independence and prestice. Sincere, 
astute negotiations for disarmament-~based upon thorough research and 
preparation of negotiating positions--can bring international prestige 
to the United States and the Agency. Prestige of a different neture has 
also been considered a requisite for the new Agency, and that is domestic 


prestige resulting frea the primary position of the Agency in the 


making power of the President under the Constitution or unless authorized 
by further affirmative legislation by the Congress of the United States." 
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government for the consideration of auras control matters. Im ite ccor- 
dination of the Cisarmament prograas within the governkental organiza- 
tion, the Agency must have primary authority If it is to be effective. 
For this reason, at least im part, the Director was made responsible to 
the President areas. For exemple, under Section 35 the President is 
asked to cstablish precedures for the coordination of the several ager 
cles cf the Executive Branch, anc is requested to resolve any differences 
that may arise between the governmental agencies. In addition, the 
President is authorized to trensfer the disarmament activities of other 
agencies to the Aras Control and Disarmement Agency. 

The bill establishing the ACDA specifict a portion of the organi- 
gational structure of the Agency. In addition to the Director, the 
Congress provided for a Deputy Director (Section 23) and a maximum of 
four Assistant Directors (Section 2h) to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice ana consent of the Senate. A General Advisory 
Committee was established by the statute, which recuired the Committee 
to meet at least twice cach year (Section 26). The lower echelons of 
organization were ieft to discretion of the Director, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, except for an Office of the General 
Counsel. ‘This last position would be responsible for the legal iaplica- 
tions of an arms control treaty, as weli as other functions. 

In accerdance with the authority to set up the internal organiza~ 
tien of the Agency, several bureaus anc divisions have been formed. The 
Public Affairs Advisor, the Secretariat, and the ixecutive Steff are 
self-explanatory. HKesearch in the ACOA is provided by five offices, or 
bureaus. The Reference Research Staff conducts historical research and 
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provides the required reference support for the other offices and 


activities of the Agency. Personnel gm) Garna@gement services are handled 


by the feecutive Staff. 
Tie remaining research activities imenedes © 
(1) International Relations Office--charged with conducting 
political research, developing negotiating pesitions in coer- 
dination with the other offices of the Aywency, and supplying 
support personnel for international neyotiations. 


(2) Economic Office--responsible for the economic research 
related to ar@s control and cisarmtiasent measures. 


(3) Science and Technology Office--Provides the ssientific 
research required to suppert the formulation of policy. 


(4) Weapons Evaluation and Control Office--researches the 

effect of weapons systems and employment of forces upon inter- 
national stability. 

The key unit for the research and policy-making activities of the 
Agency is the Disermament Advisory Staff. This is probably the most 
important section of the Agency, other than the tep echelon. The Dis- 
armament Advisory Staff (DAS) is responsible for the formulation of 
Gisarmament policy recommendations, developed from the research produced 
by the four research offices just discussed. The DAS coordinates not 
only the internal functioning of the Agency but also *. . . maintains 
liaison with the Policy Planning Council of the Department of State and 
with other Government agencies concerned with disarmament in order to 


establish agreed arms control and cisarmament positions .«+7 Also, the 


léynited states Aras Control and Disarmement Agency, Organization 
and Functions /n.d./, p. 2. 2 | 
l7Ipid., p. 2. For en additional view of the early organiza- 


tional structure of the ACDA, see + S. Congress, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, First Anauwal keport of the U.S. Anus 
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DAS consults with the General Advisery Committee during the process of 


cisarmament and aras control policy formulation. 


Control anc Disarmement A » Sth Congress, 2¢ Session, Document No. 
300, February 1, 1962 (Was i Government Printing Office, 1962), 


pp. 3k. 
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CHAPTER IX 


OONCLUS IONS 


It would not be too difficult to criticize the disarmament 
endeavors of the United States over the past sixteen years. Sum. 
authors who write in this field concenirate their attention in this 
direction. This is not only an unreasonable approech, it is also un 
productive. In the ste weaner that disermament policy must be con~ 
sidered as an {ntegral pert of national security policy, disarmewent 
efforts must ba judged relative to world conditions, public attitudes in 
the United States, and previous disarmament history. If the United 
States disarmament program is evaluatea in a vacuum, it can only be 
found a failure. 

Until quite recently, disarmament nas not been as pressing an 
issue in the United States as in many other countries. This is espe- 
clally true of the Suropean nations tat have been torn apart by two 
world wars, anil see little chance even for survival in a third such 
holocaust. In Western iurepe, whether viewed as a panacea or merely a 
Gim hope for 2 wore rational international orcer, disarwament has been a 
foremost subject for political discussion for decades. Perhaps there 
was much more encouragement for disarmament in the Europe of & helf 
century ago, when there were several states of relatively equal power. 
all of which aight benefit by proportionate disarmament, assweing that 
political agreement could be echieved. If by chance one nation turned 
owt to be a loser through the disarmament agreement, there wes at least 
“room for maneuver" for the loser toe recoup hia loss in the international 
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chess game: alliances could be juggled, or new colonies developed, or 
the economic base could be strengthened. Today, we have frozen ourselves 
into a sterile division of power bloca that permits the least amount of 
ad justaent. 

The United States only recently has become a powerful world 
leader within this arena of limited political maneuvering. In addition, 
the United States has not suffered military devastation as has urope. 
For these and other reasons, cisarmament as a goal has not been too well 
received in governmuental~--and private--circies in the United States 
until recent years. Disarmament has been an unwanted stepchild in the 
United States Government; it has not been able to claim a "disciple" in 
this country of the stature of Noel-Baker in Great Britain or Moch in 
France. Disarmament also has noi been grasped as 4 valid political 
weapon by either of the American political parties, as compared to the 
emphasis the labor and socialist parties of Western Europe place upon 
this issue. This lack of public clamor for some degree of arms limita- 
tion has probably been a dominant factor in the failure of the United 
States to produce, until quite recently, a corps of disarsament experts 
Or assemblage of expertise, or a continuity of purpose and expression to 
its disarmament philosophy. 

The outlook regarding the organization of the government for 
disarmauent has been improving just as the prospects for effective 
agreement with the U.S.5.R. appear to be diminishing. Nevertheless, the 
attempt to establish a wore effective governmental apparatus for devel~ 
oping disarmament policy must continue, just as the search for successful 
and secure disarmament must continue. 
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The problea and the demands involved in this task were lucidly 
presented to the Senate In Jume, 1951, by Senator /kmphreys 


Disarmazent is not merely a matter for diplomats at a nego- 
tiating tables; it is a subject for scientists and technicians 
also. Let that be clear. Disarmament that involves modern 
weapons will require an intricate system of inspection and 
international controls requiring the most sophisticated eiec-~ 
tronic, accoustical, magnetic, and other scientific devices. 


Disaraasent brings into full focus the interrelationship and 
the interdependency of diplomacy and science. Therefore, our 
preparations gust be continuous, constant, up to cate, and ever 
more reliable. Therefore, disarmament is a cemanding task. 
Disarmament is full~time work. It cannot be undertaken by halt- 
hearted, part-time efforts. 

« « « « We must have the finest @inds, and we aust heave 
complete and total preparation. I subait that throughout the 
years this has not been the case. Ail too often we have gone to 
disarmament conferences poorly prepared technically, without an 
adequate position of our own or our ailies, anid uncertain as to 
our objectives, and even more uncertain &s to the procedures to 
be followed. 

whether the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency answers these 
criticisms is a different matter. At ieast the Agency might present a 
mach greater opportunity than In the past for the United States to 
become an effective leader for international arms control. 

The United States has not always stated its disarmament position 
with clarity, foresight, and consistency. Although the principal thesis 
of this paper is that governmental organization has not always been 
conducive to the development of the basic disarmament decisions required 


for consistent, realistic policy, it must be recognized that no new 


laddress to the Senate by Senator Humphrey in introducing the 
bill to establish a United States Disarmament Agency for world Peace and 


Security. Goneress ional Record, Jume 29, 1961, 87th Congress, ist 
Session, Vol. >» Pp. lL 108L9. 
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organization by itself is going to produce the desired results. The 
collective, governmental attitude combined with strong leadership will 
be decisive in future endeavors. It is obvious thet much of the vorld 
looks to the government of the United States for increased and sustained 
endeavor directed toward effective, comprehensive disarmament. 
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